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Twentieth Century | HAMRICK-TOBEY 


SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary Drinking Fountains ntains | Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 


Can be used by any child. 





These drinking faucets are built especially for 
school use, being simply and strongly constructed. 
No part can be injured through being tampered with. 
Will withstand the roughest wear of the roughest 
schoolboy. 


THE GEM FAUCET 


is the only one on the market which can be adjusted 
to give a uniform flow at any pressure. A simple 
set screw in the cup gives any flow desired. 


ADJUSTABLE 


to any fixture is the great advantage of our Faucets. 
Simply unscrew the old faucet and screw on. 

We make them for Sinks, Lavatories, Water 
Coolers. Anything fitted with running water. 



















THE GEM || 


answers the purpose 
of ordinary faucet 
and drinking foun- 
tain by swinging 
joint to turn down. 


No. 2 for Common Sink 





Generous column of 
Bubbling W ater in- 
sures cleanliness. 


Porcelain tops, non- 
squirting, furnished 
as desired. 


They regulate the flow 
under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. 

They fit all old or new 
plumbing. 


Write for circulars and prices. Special prices to 
School Boards for quantity orders. 
Thirty days’ trial, free. 











M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. | No.3. Closes automatically 
pee |S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 













One of these Bubblers will be sent for a thirty 
days free trial to any School Board in the , Crm 
United States or Canada. 


SUPERIOR PRODUCT. 
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We manufacture 10 different styles of Self-closing 
Sanitary Fountains, ranging in price from 
$5.00 to $15.00 


Let us send you our New Catalogue 


SPRINGFIELD SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO, 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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Figures prove 


that it is a waste of money to 
buy artificial blackboards, for be- 
fore long they will have to be 
replaced. Being porous, they 
are bound to disintegrate as they 
absorb water from the sponge and the 
atmosphere. Our 
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Natural Slate Blackboards ———=—= hop ce 


do not wear out, ‘They are mede-trom the same A MM gh ret earl 


non-porous, hence imperishable slate rock that is 
BL ACKBO ARD Are the very best that 
Art has yet produced 


used for roofing. 
Don't get SHINY, nor SLIPPERY, nor CRACKED, nor 


We have an interesting booklet, “How to 
Specify and How to Judge Blackboards,’’ that is 
FLAKED. Don't REFLECT light. Don't SMEAR nor 
CLOUD-—all erasures cleanly and clearly made. 


free for the asking. Send for it today. 
Takes ANY CRAYON visibly—and continuously without 
SLIPS or SKIPS. 


Maintains itt UNPARALLELED points of EXCEL- 
weak throughout a GUARANTEED SERVICE of TEN 
S. 


You CAN’T beat it! You CAN’T even MEET it! Its 
points of PREFERMENT are UNEQUALED, and the COST 
for its INSTALLATION is NO GREATER than that for 
INFERIOR BOARDS. 


If you SEEK, in other equipment, APPLIANCES that 
work for the ATTENTIVENESS of the student — for the 
LUCIDITY of a DEMONSTRATION, then why not apply 
aa of selection to the CHOICE of a BLACK- 
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Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 










GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 


Safe to say, if you do, you will first 


investigate and then purchase Gr RBONALL 


THE GOOD PRODUCTS Co. 
1710 WEST AUSTIN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 





If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms. 





















For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CoO., 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 






Students Chemical Desk 


Laboratory Furniture 


Including Physics,Chemistry, Biology, Physiography 
Makers also of Manual Training, Domestic Science 
and Drawing Tables 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 1911 W. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. Kewaunee, Wis. 


Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 5 ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY MENEELY & CO. waenuer 


Chath Belts. Nee ieee Md om cus B 131 “" Ks 
THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH SCHOOL 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


of best quality Copper and Tin Establish ed 
& mB 
PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. FOR MODERN The “sae Seamless Stone Blackboard 





2735-2737 Lyon St.,cor. Lynch,St. Louis arly 100 years ago. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Ground Slate, Steel 


and Cement, applied 


with a trowel on a ee Beckle er a6 yee 3 hia 
ROOFING SLATE — Biack-Green-Purple-Red ct toes th a Sr 7 " 


re ea es 





Solid Concrete State Ya Ts TVey Ba orn Cy aT 


Surface WA ; 
THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER withoutseam or joint, ry Fb ae Pam CeeDUN, VS 


lasts as long as the 





Easy to Handle. building, is fire proof, 
For Music and Penmanship. is a injured by 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 2 cents. washing, and is 
College and School Supplies. Thoroughly _ and 
312 be Randolph St. 
er EECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. || wiser enn, BEGKLEY- GARDY MFA. 00. ** "tent 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRMAL.” 


| School Foard Sournal 











L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Denver 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago Trenton 
SHOWROOMS: Iilf NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
BRANCH OFFICES 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 515 Andrus Bldg. OMAHA, NEB, 1116-1118 Douglas St. 
H-6928 CLEVELAND, O., Builders’ Exchange WASHINGTON, D. C., 327-328 Bond Buildin 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarritt Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y., 61 Manchester Place 
° CINCINNATI, O., 506 Lyric . 
We manufacture a complete line of bub- es — 


bling cup drinking fountains, from the 
simple single cup to fixtures with many 
cups, and can also equip them in various 
ways, all conforming to the latest specifi- 
cations. In addition we can furnish the 
equipment which will transform any old 
style drinking fountain, sink or lavatory 
into a fixture with sanitary bubbling cups. 


Send for our 32-page Booklet of 
Bubbling Cup Fountains H-6931 





RUNDLE-SPENCE 
SCHOOL PLUMBING FIXTURES 


including- 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS and COM- 
PLETE TOILET ROOM FIXTURES 


Send for Catalog and Information 


Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co. @ 


63-67 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





A SPECIAL REQUEST TO SUBSCRIBERS 


If an educational journal is conducted judiciously it will improve in direct ratio to increased adver- 


tising patronage, and readers will get greater value for the subscription price they pay. 


If every reader of the School Board Journal would tell advertisers when writing to them, that he saw 
their announcements in the School Board Journal the advertising patronage would soon be double what it 
is. The readers would get even a better paper than at present. Every periodical can be improved if it 


receives the support warranting additional expenditures. 


If any article desired cannot be found in the advertising pages or in the Directory of School Supply 


Dealers send a ecard to Subseribers’ Service Department. 


129 Michigan St. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoont Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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Seachers HGen cles. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES an at vad seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “sce 


623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges. everywhere our permanent clients. 
ou want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.’ 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 9F,80STON 


120 Boylston Street, 
Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 39 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 32,000 Positions Filled 28th YEAR 
We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies and for next year. 
Write us if available at the present time or in the fall of 1911. 
Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


J. F. McCULLOUGH A Successful School and College Bureau GEO. T. PALMER 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations. 
Competent teachersin demand, Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD : 3 : CHICAGO 


AGENCY 




















COLORADO TEACHERS’ 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Rooms 425-7 Exchange Bldg., Cor. 15th 
and Arapahoe Sts.; Denver, Colo. 4 Eastern Office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


AN AGENCY 

f 3 § i ; i 
you about them "MMM M"M™  Sucatorecommenda tenches 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, wren ee, N.Y. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 853 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


DO VYVouU HBRNOow’ 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 


and learn what we can do for you. 


We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 
school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 





OTH ae Sa 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL CRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 





B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 21st YEAR 
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NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. 





The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





PEYTON BLOCK 


In writing to advertisers please mention 





“Peerless” Furniture 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Constructed of PEERLESS material in a PEERLESS manner 
At Prices That Convince and Please 
Allow us to Estimate on Your New Equipment 


Our Factory is Always Prepared to Deliver Large 
Orders Promptly 


Illustration 
shows our In- 
dustrial Draw- 
ing Cabinet for 
Manual Train- 
ing Schools. 


Estimates on any 
design cheerfully 
furnished, for 


WORK BENCHES, 
DRAWING TABLES 
and CABINETS, 


and special cases of 
every description, 
and made in the 
PEERLESS manner 
with the PEERLESS 
method. 


SAMPLES OF WORK FORWARDED TO ANY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘S”’ 


The B. K. Elliott Company 
No. 108 Sixth Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRUCE’S 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
FOURTH EDITION -- GET A COPY 





Conducted for efficiency only. 
endeavor to le Seon y coment teachers. 
ee 


450 W. Uintah Street, COLORADO ‘SPRINGS, COLO. 


wit 


“The MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENG 


Write THE MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


“MIDLAND SPECIALISTS AGENCY 


Station C, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 








The best way to secure a erveie competent Sesmutatenden or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


48 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Every year we register some of the best product of the 
leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 

We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to 
us when you needthem. Send for circular. 


MANUAL ARTS BUREAU fierica 


The only teacher's agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 


Roy L. DIMMITT, Manager BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
“ScHOOL Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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Volt-Ammeters and Ammeter 


2905. 
2906. 


2907. 


D’Arsonval Volt-Ammeter, readin 


to 10 volts and 10 Amperes in tenths.$12.00 


D’Arsonval Volt-Ammeter, same as 
No. 2905, but reading to 5 volts and 
5 amperes in twentieths (most prac- 
tical range for student use)........ 


D’Arsonval Ammeter, 0 to 50 am- 


12.00 


peres, in one ampere divisions...... 9.00 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 
Scientific Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies 














McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 


$4.50 
6.00 
6.00 


eee ae ee ee 





McConnell’s Language Chart 
McConnell’s Complete Chart 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 


. 6.00 
7.50 


Evans’ Arithmetical Series 


. 10.00 
6.00 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD GRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 





| there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 


HEADQUARTERS 
High Grade 


School Desks and Opera Chairs 
Good Service Right Prices 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 














$3.50 UP 


Did you know 
that a machine 
is manufactur- 
ed to save you 
work? With 
the Lawton 
Duplicator you 
only have to 
write one set 
of examination 
papers, music 
or anything that you need 50-100 or 150 
copies of. You then place this origina) 
copy on the face of the Duplicator, leave 
it there for three minutes, then you can 
make the required number of copies up to 
150. After using the Duplicator you need 
not wash the ink out(as in the Hektograph) 
simply close and lay away until ready to 
use again. The Duplicator comes in 10 
sizes, handsomely finished Oak Frame. An 
ornament as well as a useful machine. 


" 
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Used by numerous large colleges and 
schools all over the United States and 
Canada. 


OUR GUARANTEE. If machine does not 
give perfect satisfaction (you are to be 
the sole judge) we willrefund your money 
if machine is returned. 


Send for our Catalog “D”’ giving sizes 
and prices. 


The Hektograph M’f’g and Dup, Co, 


42 Murray St., New York City 


Bruce’s School Architecture 
Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 









The Peabody School Furniture Co,, 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE THAT COUNT. 
“UU. Ss.” “SUPERIOR” 


Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan, 19-06 ‘ 
Pat. Claims Allowed 

O you know that an unsightly, troublesome or broken well is a 

worry to a teacher and pupil? Why not make them happy by 

installing an ORNAMENTAL as well as USEFUL ink well, 
and at the same time practice ECONOMY. We manufacture just such 
wells. A post card will bring you samples and convincing evidence. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. Inc. 


Evansville, Ind. Des Moines, la. 





WHY do you buy a dozen styles of ink wells for your school desks when the “American” will Fir 


ANY DESK OPENING from 1\ to 4 inchesand leave a neat FLUSH WITH DESK job! Demand it for 
your new desks, use it to repair old ones,and SAVE MONEY, 


THE AMERICAN STEEL INK WELL 

. = as 

: SS : - 1. Water tight—saves cost Ist year. 

2. Fits any opening—allows uniformity. 

3. Noiseless—nothing to slam or lose. 

4. Pupil can’t carry away bottle. 

5. May be set flush with desk. 

6. Pen only enters well—no inky pen- 
holders, fingers or desks. 

7. Well supports pen-—out of way— 
easy to grasp. See cut. 

8. Smvoth lugless glasses—no chipping. 

9. Easily cleaned, fitted and filled. 

10. You will have no other after you try 
the American. Let us show you. 
It has no superior and is the most 
economical in every respect. 


AGK WHOLESALERS AND DESK MFGRS. FOR THEM 


AMERICAN INKWELL CO., Adrian, Minn. 





Squires No. 2 Inkwell 


Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No.8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
when so ordered. 

Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
134 to 24 inches in diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
respect as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 

See last month’s journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO., - - - Pittsburg, Pa. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 
When it is not 
break the lead 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines 
They are not practical. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular, 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


and lead dulls it very quickly —it will 




































































Sanitary in Construction, Aseptic in Finish, Individual, Comfortable, 
Indestructible, Adjustable, or Stationary as desired 


TEL 
rit 
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Sanitary Steel Teachers’ Desks with 2, 4 or 7 drawers, with or ey 


without rail on top 


Let us tell you more about them 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of School 
Furniture to the illustration of our 
Standard Adjustable desk. 


We do not make monstrosities and call 

them Schoo! Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased toshow. We have the Best Sanitary 
school desks made. Write for prices and 
samples. 
Still making the Faultless and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment, 


Haney School Furniture Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 










GET OUR PRICES ON 
School Furniture and Supplies 


School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 
school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 
trustworthy quality. 

We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
ncluding CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DIOTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 

From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
If you buy it from MURRAY it's sure to be right. All shipments made promptly: 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, WIS. 


School Soand Journal 























Blackboards 
School Supplies 


24 Send today for 
I20 P. Catalog A 16 


NS A complete Directory of every- 
=~ 1] thing for the schoolroom. 


AMERICAN STEEL 
SANITARY DESKS 


“ELECTRICALLY WELDED”’ 


Made in three Styles—Automatic 
Stationary, Adjustable and Pedestal. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET “A-6” 
LAS A EN EE SAE AER SER tee 









SUPERINTENDENTS AND BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION: 


Our Steel Desks represent the latest de- 
velopment in SANITARY SCHOOL FURNITURE 
embodying the best principles of construc- 
tion and highest efficiency, as a result of 
inventions and methods of organization of 
the foremost company devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of PuBtic 
SEATNG and kindred lines. 





American Seating Company 
218 &. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston 
Pittsburgh 


American Steel 
Pedestal Desk 


















NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 


Insured for 20 Years 


against all 


Defects and Breakages 


Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 






DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER The only sewed Eraser made. 





holds its shape. It is imitated but not “4 
It is used in the public schools of the 


prices on the most complete line of School 
Goods sold by any one house, 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


A 233-235 Market St., 
CHICAGO 







and Colleges 












It is made en- 
tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positivel 

leading 
cities, and is purchased by the U.S. Government. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
Write for my catalog. It describes and shows 


Supplies and Furniture for Schools 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHOOL Boarp JOURNAL.” 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


Agents Wanted 


PETER & VOLZ, 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 













Is Your City in this List? 


School SoandSournal 








ALABAMA Sioux City MISSISSIPPI Lancaster 
Birmingham Storm Lake Hazelhurst Lebanon 
CALIFORNIA Washington Meridian Marion 
Whittier What Cheer MISSOURI Miamisburg 
ooedeanc KANSAS Cape Girardeau ae 
Colorado Springs Coffeyville Carterville ee IR: 
Swale Eureka Farmington mae Philadelphia 
Lamar Independence Mexico were 
aati Parsons St. Louis | Wellsville 
Pueblo Topeka Sedalia OREGON 
Telluride KENTUCKY Springfield — 
CONNECTICUT Covington MONTANA en ~~ 
Bridgeport Louisville Bozeman Grove City 
New Britain Owensboro Lewistown Harrisburg 
Stonington Paducah Missoula saa — 
GEORGIA Shelbyville NEBRASKA a _ 
Augusta Stanford —— Phoenixville 
Brunswick LOUISIANA ae Reading 
Eastman Assumption Parish ' — ee Wilkinsburg 
IDAHO Avoyelles Parish NEVADA SOUTH CAROLINA 
Boise City Madison Parish ihe Columbia : 
Nampa West Baton Rouge agers Georgetown 
Twin Falls Parish apes McColl 
ILLINOIS MAINE — SOUTH DAKOTA 
Carlinville Skowhegan marae Aberdeen 
Dolton MARYLAND Etisabeth Lead 
: SAS SSsAS Ocean Grove 
Freeport Centreville Rahwer TENNESSEE 
Greenville Cumberland Seen Cite 
Joliet Denton NSW MEXICO TEXAS ” ; 
Kankakee venhednenans Del Rio 
Lincoln MASSACHUSETTS NEW YORK Mart 
Marion Swampscott Buffalo San Antonio 
Normal MICHIGAN Dunkirk Terrell 
- Ve = ;* > 
Oak _— Alpena sone UTAH 
Quincy Ann Arbor Herkimer : a 
Springfield Battle Creek Ilion see See 
INDIANA Bay City Nyack VERMONT 
Cambridge City Coldwater Port Jervis Randolph 
Corydon Hastings Rye VIRGINIA 
East Chicago Holland Syracuse Bristol 
Hammond Houghton Watervliet Newport News 
Hartford City Ionia NORTH CAROLINA WASHINGTON 
Kendallville Ishpeming Asheville Centralia 
Liberty Manistee Mooresville Olympia 
Mishawaka Marquette Raleigh re 
Mount Vernon Menominee NORTH DAKOTA Paaamaees 
North Vernon Mt. Clemens Devils Lake ‘ad , ai 
Seymour Negaunee . Larimore W ee 
South Bend Pontiac OHIO Huntington 
Whiting Saginaw, E. S8. Bellaire Moundsville 
IOWA oa Bluffton City | anaes 
Albia Winsiines Bluffton Township W ao 
Avoca Coshocton Ou aie 
Burlington MINNESOTA Chillicothe Green Bay 
Dubuque Albert Lea Delaware Kenosha 
Fort Madison Eveleth East Cleveland Marinette 
Lamoni Grand Rapids Fremont ite ii 
Marshalltown Hibbing Galion soapy waukee 
Oskaloosa Owatonna Hillsboro Sturgeon Bay 
Ottumwa Virginia Huron Washburn 








Why Isn’t Your City in the Above List? 


The list above includes Boards of Education in almost every State in the Union, which have ordered the 
American School Board Journal for each of their members. Several thousand boards which order and pay for 
one or more copies, not covering their entire membership, cannot be included. 


We are going to add to this “Roll of Honor’’ the name of every progressive School Board in the country 
which subscribes as a body to the American School Board Journal. 


If your Superintendent won’t take the initiative, write us direct. 
We offer special rates for Board subscriptions. For full information address 





Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee and Michigan Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
















A Twofold School 
Board Saving! 


Temperature regulation does 
two definite things. It saves 
fuel and it promotes health. It 
keeps all classrooms at an even 
temperature. It supplies just 
enough heat to maintain that 
temperature—say at 70 degrees. 
It consumes only just enough 
fuel—and no more—to furnish 
sufficient heat. That saves the 
coal pile and the taxpayers’ 
money. 



















But, it does more. By holding 
an even temperature— avoiding 
all extremes—it promotes the 
health of pupils and teachers. 
It is when the temperature is 
too hot or too cold that phys- 
ical disturbances follow. Many 
a fatal cold has been contracted 
by temperature extremes. 


Hence the regulation of tem- 
perature has become a fixed 
fact in modern school archi- 
tecture. Ninety per cent. of the 
school and college buildings of 
the country equipped with 
automatic temperature regula- 
tion use the Johnson System. 
It has become a_ schoolhouse 
necessity. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Denver, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Minneapolis. 
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Such disease spreaders as pictured above are 
a menace to public health. 






You shudder at the thought of drinking from 
such a cup. 








You know there may lurk the germ of tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, tonsilitis, and perhaps some- 
thing worse. 


Prevent Gontagion 


With the Clow “Hygiene” Adamantose 
Ware Drinking Fountain. every swallow of 
water is clean, cool and refreshing. 








When you drink from its bubbling cup, you 
don’t wonder if it is clean— you 
know it. 








Specify Clow Bubbling Fountains 
and see that all your other plumbing 
bears this mark of superiority. 














Full descriptions and illustrations upon appli- 
cation to us. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


CHICAGO 
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Get the 1912 CRESCENT Catalog of woodwork- 
B e n Cc h an — a n d V i se ~~ ing machinery, before you equip your 


school with woodworking machinery. 
for Manual Training Schools on ee ineaieions 
are the kind 
that give en- 
tire satisfac- 
tion. 





Catalog tells all about band saws, saw tables, joint- 
ers, shapers, planers, borers, planers and matchers, 
| Disk Grinders, variety wood workers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 











Has it occurred to You 
that Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises are 


WITHOUT A COMPETITOR? 


The fact that thousands are in use among leading Manual Training 
Schools, and approved by competent teachers encourages us to offer a 
Vise on trial free of charge. 1 





You should write us 
for catalogs and 
prices 


























Hear our story on Vises and 
Benches before you join 
our satisfied customers. 


Made in two sizes, with and without stops. 
Two styles, iron jaws and all-steel jaws. 





Richards -Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 


Steel Screw Vise AURORA, ILL. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


. Christia nsen | SS Large orders our specialty. 
2219 Grand Ave. Chicago, Ill. = hiapalaigeinanebehutgaay ra: 
to use our tables. School 
Get cur Catalog and College equipment 
see those we have fur- 
nished. 


ROWE’S 
Estimates on special de- 


The Line of Quality signs. Standard goods car- 


Filing Cabinets, Drawing Tables, Domes- x ie iii ried in stock. All styles 
tic Science Tables, Work Benches, Vises, J | ce - and sizes. 
and special work to order. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


SLATE Sean's |“350~ 


BLACKBOARDS 


Henry Rowe Mfg. Co.| | ‘Benches, Tools and Supplies 


Rowe's Handy Filing Cabinet for Cata Lowest a ee, d Classes 
i i | | Speci is Schools an asses. 
'*fasurance Policies, ‘Supplies, etc. NEWAYGO, MICH. THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO.) (1 NDLER & BARBER, "Cs 
° B » » 4 » Boston, } 


No. 6 Bench with 
drawer and shelf, 20 
inch wide, 48 inch long, 
1 inch iron screws or 
choice of rapid acting 
iron vises. 





Write for Catalogue. 











THE WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 


PAR KER Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY formerly Assistant State Super- 
MADISON :: WISCONSIN intendent of Wisconsin. 





wuek ure and Delicious... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 






In Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
















FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 

ur = | and PORTER ——————————— 
Sea Bradley’s Water Colors were originated and especially 
Wie i —_ ed for tees ~— a7 ae lem ep J _——— perpoas — no 
> W m more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combin g offi- 
Se eee I m perial Mineral aters. ee cially used in over a thousand cities and towns. Prepared to meet the individual needs 
Special Cacce Soe Semen a of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 

Mall Order Trade. FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER OS oe 








Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisce 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 









Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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Diameter of shell, 24 inches. 


Has a vertical expansion joint. 


Will make complete revolution. 


It economizes time, labor, fuel and expense. 
Simple and mechanical in construction. 


cupola built. 


School Soard Journal 
Orr & Lockett Economical Cupolas 


Can be operated by the students themselves, thus affording the 
practical experience so desirable in this work. 


Inside diameter, 16 or 18 inches, according to the thickness of lining. 
Can be made of any desired length from bottom door to charging door. 


Charging platform can be supported on channel frame supporting stack. 

Lower section of cupola can be made to hang from charging platform by inverted A-shape 
frame, doing away with post, and leaving a clear floor space underneath. 

Lower section is balanced on the trunnions, making it easy for one man to handle. 


WHAT WE CLAIM FOR THE ECONOMICAL CUPOLA 


Easier to operate than any cupola on the market. 
As a demonstrating or test cupola it has no equal. 
Will melt heats of from 500 to 1500 lbs. with one-half the fuel of any 24-inch 















Cupolas under 24 inches inside diameter are too small to work in unless hung 
on trunnions, and over 20 inches are too large to swing conveniently. 

First cost is no larger and operating expenses much smaller for one of our 
Economical Cupolas; at the same time it has sufficient capacity for school 
and university foundry. 

The cost and labor of making heats in the small cupola is so small that you can 
afiord to make heat oftener, giving the students more furnace practice, with 





Even if you already have a 24-inch 
without the Economical. 


ings, specifications and castings. 


(RR & 


Established 1872 


SAFE 
DURABLE 


RELIABLE 

ACCURATE 

EFFICIENT 5S ECONOMICAL 
ERY co 

MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Get the best the market affords. You then place your up-keep expense 
at a minimum and the efficiency of your department at the maximum. 
We can furnish complete outfits. Our line in part consists of 












































Lathes, Band Saws, 
Trimmers, 
Hand Jointers, 
Surfacers, 

Saw Benches, 
Oilstone Grinders, 
Sanding Machines, 
Forges, Swing Saws, 
Boring Machines, 


Vises, Clamps, Ete. 
No. 90 “Oliver” Saw Bench 





Investigate before 
buying. Write for 
Catalog “M” to our 
nearest branch. 


Oliver Machinery Go, 


Home Office and Works: 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Branches 


New York Los Angeles 
Chicago Seattle 
No. 54 “Oliver” Belt Drive Lathe St. Louis, Mo. 


the added convenience of being able to get castings on short order. 


To reduce the cost to distant buyers, we will furnish complete working draw- 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


14-16 W. Randolph St. 


or larger cupola, you can't afford to be 


OCKETT 
HARDWARE C9 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS 





| 





No. 99 


Lockers 
Work Benches 


Domestic Science Tables 


Drawing Tables 
Tool Cabinets 
Laboratory Tables 


Wood and Iron Vises 
May we send Catalogs? 


Storage Cases 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


628 No. Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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New Interesting Strong 
Fundamental Facts 


Teacher 


By ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL. D 


President of Colgate University. 


112 Pages One Dollar 






















HEN you have finished reading this book, 

you are not through with it. Its crisp, 

vigorous phrases stick in the memory and are 
fruitful in suggestion. 


How often do you find a book that is wise in 
counsel, and sound in philosophy, that entertains 
you as you read it? Very seldom. 


Dr. Bryan has the happy faculty of putting 
big ideas into simple style; he discusses the prob- 
lems that confront all teachers, and he makes his 
points clear by means of incident, allusion and 
illustration; there is not a dull page in the book. 
He shows what are the essentials of success in 


the great work of teaching and how to attain them. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











Heath’s 


Modern Language 
Series 


Contains, among other already famous Text Books: 


GERMAN 
Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch der deutschen Sprache, $1.00 
Joynes-Meissner German Grammar, - - 1.15 


Joynes and Wesselhoeft’s German Grammar, 1.15 
Fraser and Van der Smissen’s German Gram- 
















mar, - - - : - - 1.10 
FRENCH 
Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar, - $1.15 
Edgren’s French Grammar, - - 1.15 
Grandgent’s French Grammar, - - 75 
Bruce’s Grammaire Francaise, : - 1.15 
SPANISH 
Hills and Ford’s Spanish Grammar,-— - - $1.25 
Marion and Des Garennes’ Introduccién 4 la 
lengua castellana,_ - - - - .90 
ITALIAN 
Grandgent’s Italian Grammar, - - .90 


Also several hundred carefully selected and edited texts 
adapted to satisfy the demands of any school course. 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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1 Two Noteworthy Cat 


Publications 
PRACTICAL BOTANY | COMMERCIAL oa 













By Joseph Y. Bergen and By Albert Perry Brigham 
Otis W. Caldwell Price $1.30 
Price $1.30 A wien hearty reception is being 
o 2 
The fundamental difference be- pve ~ gage rere 
tween this book and other botanies Its treatment is clear. VoL 
is expressed by the word ite language is pleasing and enter- 
taining. 
PRACTICAL Its illustrations are excellent and 
in the title. In fact, this book gives numerous. 
“more about hay and less about Its maps are not overloaded with 
mitosis.” data but emphasize their points 
Material included relates to in- clearly. 
dustrial, agricultural, horticultural, In number of maps, illustrations, 
as well as other branches, offering diagrams, and breadth of treat- 
a strong yet simple course, dwelling ment, itis doubtful if any other text 
at some length on the economic equals this attractive, simple, and 
importance of plant life. interesting book. 





Some New Supplementary Material 
FOR COMMERCIAL WORK 


Freeman and Chandler—The World’s Commercial Products, - - $3.00 
Descriptions of the economic plants of the world and an enumer- 
ation of their commercial uses. 


Gregory, Keller and Bishop — Physical and Commercial Geography $3.00 
An interesting as well as ascientific study of the controlling con- 
ditions of commerce is offered in this new and unique treatise. 


Toothaker—Commercial Raw Materials, - : - $1.25 
A comprehensive handbook describing the tapectent materials 
entering into the commerce of the world. 


FOR WORK IN AGRICULTURE 
Davenport—Domesticated Animals and Plants, 
Hopkins—Soll Fertility and Permanent Agriculture, 
Plumb—Types and Breeds of Farm Animals, - 
Duggar—Fungous Diseases of Plants, - - 
Conn—Bacterla Yeasts and Moulds in the iene, - - 


PB INN AND COMPANY 


NS —_ Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 








Rowell’s Introduction to General 
Science with Experiments 


By Percy E. Rowell, B.Sc. 


CLOTH, 12mo. - 75c 


A text which has been written with a view to meeting the 
needs of the high school student who will not attend college. 
There has been a feeling for many years that this class of student 
is being neglected in our high schools, and that special texts 
should be written for them. 

This new book is a most interesting text, and will meet 
the needs of those schools which are attempting to give the 





class of students mentioned above an adequate training. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PRAIRIE AVE. AND 25th ST. CHICAGO 
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VISITING TEACHERS. 

“Visiting teachers” are the subject of an in- 
teresting discussion in the annual report of Dr. 
William H. Maxwell, city superintendent of 
schools, New York. The problems of “retarda- 
tion” and “school mortality,” which have 
aroused so much discussion during the past 
three or four years, form the raison d'etre of 
the visiting teacher into the schools and homes. 
In opening his discussion of their successful 
activities, Mr. Maxwell explains: 

“For two years the Public Education Asso- 
ciation has employed and paid visiting teach- 
ers aS an experiment, with the sanction of 
the educational authorities. How successful 
these teachers have been in treating cases and 
in ameliorating conditions that are not reached 
either by class teachers or attendance officers 
is set forth in the report. In view of the fact 
that the board of education has asked the 
board of estimate and apportionment for funds 
with which to employ visiting teachers, I deem 
it a public duty to present this report in ex- 
planation and support of the board of educa- 
tion’s request.” 

The work of five such teachers is summed 
up in a report prepared by Miss Nathalie Hen- 
derson, based upon visits paid to the homes of 
932 pupils. She states: 

“In general the cases referred to the vis- 
iting teacher are those which present some dif- 
ficulty or problem in the classroom, either be- 
cause the child falls below the class standard 
in scholarship, attendance, or conduct, or be- 
cause his home conditions seem to be hinder- 
ing his work.” 

In tabulating conditions found by visiting 
teachers, 175 cases showed lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the parents. In some cases 
ignorance was blamed, in others, because both 
parents were away from home all day working, 
and a few, deliberate neglect. Too many home 
responsibilities, such as caring for younger 
children or sick members of the family, were 
accountable for neglect of school duties by 175 
children, while fifty-one were adding to the 
family income by what is known as “home 
work,” such as making flowers or willow 
plumes. Other causes mentioned in the indi- 
vidual reports of visiting teachers as militat- 
ing against the fulfilment of school require- 
ments are: Neither parent speaking English; 
insanitary living conditions; overcrowding 
bad influence of other members of the family, 
such as immorality, truancy of older brothers 
or sisters; unhealthy diet of child, such as con- 
stant tea and coffee drinking and an unhealthy 
hour of going to bed. 

After calls from and talks with visiting 
teachers, specification for improving conditions 
was taken by the families in 320 cases, and 
in other instances benefits resulted. - Definite 
changes or adjustments were made in the home, 
such as changing the child’s diet from tea and 
coffee to milk and cocoa. A dietist from the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor was secured, who gave twelve lessons to 
a mother; the child’s home cares were relieved 
by putting younger children into a day nur- 
sery; a scholarship fund was secured for the 
family to enable the child to stay in school; 
a member of the family was put in a hospital, 
was sent away, or a visiting nurse was pro- 
cured or a position found for members of the 
family; .a brother or sister was persuaded to 
take the particular responsibility of the child 


to bring him to school or to help him with his 
lessons, or the mother was persuaded to stop 
working out or to make fewer flowers and give 
more time to the children; a child’s bed hour 
was changed from 10 or 11 to 8 o’clock, or the 
family was induced to move to more sanitary 
quarters, ete. 

These are changes from the home side. Much 
was also accomplished on the school side. 
Changes of class and occasionally of school 
were made in accordance with suggestions of 
visiting teachers, and a change in the teach- 
er’s attitude toward the child sometimes fol- 
lowed a consultation between class and visit- 
ing teacher. 

Principals of school have expressed satis- 
faction in the work of the visiting teacher as 
it has been tried. The report quotes one as 
saying: 

“Though the class teacher may study the 
child individually, yet to a certain extent she 
must mete out sympathy and justice to the 
class as a whole.” 

The visiting teacher takes an individual case 
here and there, a special child to whom her at- 
tention has been called. She visits the home, 
not when she is fagged out with a day’s work 
in the classroom, but at an hour when she can 
best meet the parents. 

Among conclusions arrived at in this report 
is the statement that “the maintaining of vis- 
iting teachers as a part of the system is the 
most economical way, certainly for the pres- 
ent, by which to establish the home connection 
universally recognized as essential to the ef- 
ficiency of any school system.” The only other 
way suggested to attain the same end is to re- 
duce the size of the classes to a membership 
of thirty pupils, which would enable the class 
teacher to give more individual attention to the 
children and to study their home environment. 
Mr. Maxwell points out that this would entail 
the appointment of 6,000 additional class 
teachers at a cost of $3,600,000, while the work 
eculd be accomplished by 500 visiting teachers 
for the expenditure of $500,000. 


EDUCATION IN FIRE PREVENTION. 

The ninth day of October was observed in 
the public schools of Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Montana 
and Utah as “fire prevention day.” Teachers 
all over these eight states delivered talks to their 
charges on the dangers of carelessly handling 
inflammable articles, of the possible conse- 
quences of playing with matches, ete. The 
frightful loss in life and property resulting 
from preventable fires was made prominent 
and the children were urged to do their share 
in keeping down the number of conflagrations. 

The idea of educating the public school chil- 
dren with respect to the dangers of fire is not 
entirely new. West Virginia, Ohio, Montana 
and Nebraska have already recognized official- 
ly the necessity and value of this instruction 
by issuing pamphlets for school use. 

Fire insurance engineers are generally in 
favor of such educational measures. A para- 
graph in a recent bulletin of the West Virginia 
State Insurance department expresses trench- 
antly the general opinions of the fire experts. 

“Tt is notably difficult,” says the bulletin, 
“to awaken the adult mind to a sense of dan- 
ger arising from familiar sources. The ten- 
dency is to take dangers with which one is 
daily associated as a matter of course and to 


spend little thought or effort toward improy- 
ing the conditions which are responsible for 
them. 

“It seems evident that if public school in- 
struction in fire prevention had been in vogue 
fifty years ago the present fire waste would 
have been much less. The juvenile mind js 
much more susceptible to training than the 
mind of the matured man whose opinions are 
settled and confirmed. Our schools are one 
of the greatest mediums for molding the char- 
acter. Should not, then, this subject of great 
and increasing practical economic importance 
be included in the public school training of 
our children? It is an intensely practical sub- 
ject because it resolves itself into a question 
of dollars and cents. It means that in man- 
hood they will lose less by fire, and that they 
will receive fire protection at much lower rates 
than are possible today.” 

Spurred on by the horrible holocaust at Col- 
linwood, the state of Ohio has led the way in 
teaching fire prevention. Through the efforts 
of the fire-marshal two exceedingly valuable 
pamphlets have been prepared on the subject 
and are in general use in the schools. By sys- 
tematic oral instruction, throughout the grades, 
the children are warned against the dangers 


of fire. 


Against Fraternities. 

Payson Smith, state superintendent of 
schools for Maine, has declared war on the 
secret societies of secondary schools in his state. 
In a letter sent to the principals of high schools 
recently, he says he believes these organizations 
to be antagonistic to the welfare, both of the 
students and of the institutions. 

“The public schools are supported by the 
taxation of all the people,” says the letter. 
“Such schools should under no circumstances 
ecuntenance any instrumentality which makes 
for the separation of the student body into 
cliques or factions based upon assumed priv- 
ileges granted to some of the students but de- 
nied to others. 

“The secret societies are not open to all stu- 
dents of the schools. Any exclusive privilege 
of this kind is diametrically opposed to the 
fundamental democracy of the public school. 

“Tt has been noted that these organizations 
tend to increase the expense of education, both 
te the members and to others, in the more ex- 
tensive customs introduced and the natural 
desire of other students to keep up with their 
fellows. 

“Tt would be most unfortunate if the ex- 
pense of the high school attendance in our 
cities and towns should increase so that sec- 
ondary school education should come to be re- 
garded as an opportunity open only to the chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents. The tendency in 
this direction should be checked. 

“Among the evils that are attendant upon 
secret organizations in high schools is that 
which grows out of the rivalry that exists 
among them for the securing of school and 
class honors. So intense is this rivalry at 
times that the organization or society becomes 
hardly less than a machine for obtaining such 
rewards. 

“So destructive of democratic purposes have 
these secret organizations become that several 
state legislatures have enacted laws forbidding 
their existence. In Maine I believe it will sim- 
ply be sufficient to call the attention of parents 
and students to their attendant evils.” 


In 1892 the “Forum” magazine said: “Buf- 
falo’s elementary schools are the poorest in the 
lend.” In 1911, State School Commissioner 
Andrew 8S. Draper of New York State, writes: 
“Buffalo is doing its educational work more ef- 
ficiently than any other city in the state.” 
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There is no officer in the United States so 
common as the school trustee or director. He 
is even more common than the justice of the 
peace or the police magistrate who settles 
petty controversies and punishes petty offenses. 
He is found not only in every city, town and 
village, but almost on every second or third 
mile of all the highways of the nation. In 
the cities and towns he is generally one of a 
board of education and acts with others in 
providing for and managing the schools for 
hundreds or thousands of children, but in the 
country he very commonly acts individually 
and alone as the representative of his neigh- 
bors in providing school accommodations for 
the few children of his neighborhood. Under 
very different circumstances and confronted 
by widely differing burdens of responsibil- 
ity, his functions are everywhere essentially 
the same. He musf provide for the necessary 
buildings and appliances, and employ and pay 
the proper teachers for the training of the 
children. 

He is not expected to teach. Indeed, it is 
not required that he be able to teach. He is 
not bound to supervise the teaching. That is 
provided for in other ways. But it is neces- 
sary that he be a man of ordinary business 
sagacity and that he manage the business af- 
fairs of the schools in the interests of the peo- 
ple who have authorized him to represent them 
in doing so. This forbids his having any peeu- 
niary or other personal interest in any of the 
business which he transacts. He must be 
wholly unselfish and exercise ordinary sense, 
and show a genuine interest in universal 
education in all the transactions of his office. 
He must provide for as many schools, and for 
schools of as many grades, as the people au- 
thorize. He must employ the best teachers he 
can get for the compensation he is authorized 
to pay; he must treat such teachers justly; he 
must leave them free to teach in their own 
way, remembering that there are other offi- 
cers whose duty it is to certify the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers and supervise the teach- 
ing. He must advise with the officers who 
supervise the teaching, with reference to the 
employment and continuance of teachers. He 
must do whatever he can to give opportunity 
to the most enlightened intelligence and the 
highest expectations of his constituents con- 
cerning their schools. He must not only do 
things that need to be done but he must also 
resist all selfish influences and all vicious 
propositions which are opposed to the best 
good of the schools. In a word, he must do 
all he can to express that sane and sound public 
opinion which is practically sure to be held by 
the majority of his people concerning the 
steady upbuilding of the schools. 


Foreign School Control Autocratic. 

As common as the officer is who does all this 
in the United States, he is almost unknown 
in other lands. Not many other peoples 
choose their own representatives to manage 
their schools. From this it must not be 
inferred that there are not many other lands 
with many schools that are quite as good as 
ours. It must not be suspected that there are 
not other peoples as uniformly educated as our 
own. In fact, there are not a few nations in 
which all the people can read and write much 
more surely and uniformly than is true of the 
American people. The reason why the local 
School trustee or director is not common in 
other nations is because they are accustomed 
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to minister their school affairs, like all of their 
other affairs, in autocratic ways, while we 
are accustomed to do it in democratic ways. 
Because of this the laws of nearly all the 
other nations make no provision for local 
school officers to manage the schools. They 
appoint national ministers of education, or 
possibly national boards, who arrange and di- 
rect all the affairs of their schools from a cen- 
tral office in the national capital. In this of- 
fice it is ordered how all the schoolhouses shall 
be provided; here the teachers are appointed, 
and very often they are appointed for life and 
become permanent officers of the government; 
and here it is determined just what will be 
taught, and when, and just what methods of 
teaching shall be employed. Every detail of 
the schools is fixed by the central government, 
and the people of a city, town or village have 
little or nothing to say about it. This way of 
dving things has in some casesprovided very ex- 
cellent systems of schools; in fact, better sys- 
tems than the people would have established 
themselves. It avoids some difficulties and at- 
tains many excellent results which, in view of 
the economic conditions. and the _ political 
thinking and institutions of other lands, could 
not be assured in any other way. But, for 
reasons which we understand very well it 
would not work in this country. 

The office of superintendent of schools 
is pretty nearly an American creation. In 
other lands the schools are much less compli- 
cated in their organization and their opera- 
tions, not only on the side of their business 
affairs but also in relation to their courses of 
study and the teaching. The teachers gener- 
ally have a life tenure. Commonly they are 
paid by the government, and often they have 
a pension when they can teach no longer. 
Naturally enough they follow in every detail the 
minute directions of the national minister of 
education. Often there are inspectors who 
visit the schools and report upon them to the 
minister, but a city or county superintendent 
who visits the schools regularly and sympa- 
thetically, criticises and encourages the teach- 
ers, looks after the adaption of teachers to 
particular schools or grades of work, and 
stands between the board of education, or the 
trustees, and the teachers, while he works for 
educational uniformity and pedagogical ef- 
ficiency is practically unknown. 

The same thing distinguishes the adminis- 
tration of American and foreign colleges. All 
American colleges have a board of trustees, 
while such a board is practically unknown in 
foreign colleges. There every immediate ac- 
tivity of the college is directed by the faculty. 
The colleges are essentially under government 
control which is regulated by the national leg- 
islature and exercised by the minister of edu- 
cation, but for all practical and ordinary pur- 
poses the affairs of the college are managed by 
the faculty. Indeed the office of college pres- 
ident—an executive officer standing between 
the board of trustees and the faculty, and striv- 
ing for cooperative efficiency—is lacking. A 
professor in a foreign college or university would 
look with apprehension upon an innovation 
which would subject any interest or policy of 
the institution to the determination of any au- 
thority but the faculty or of any man but a 
“scholar.” 

Our Democratic Administration. 

So it appears that in other countries the edu- 
cational system, from top to bottom, is al- 
most exclusively under the management of 
professional teachers, while in this country it 
is, from the bottom to the top, under the joint 
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management of professional teachers, profes- 
sional executive and administrative officers, 
and laymen chosen by and representing the 
people who support it or the institutions which 
form the parts of it. 

Of course there is a reason for this, and 
the reason is in our democracy. The govern- 
ments of the monarchs of other countries have 
formed and are imposing upon their people 
such educational systems as the govern- 
ments or the monarchs think well for their 
people. We are evolving such an educational 
system as we think good for ourselves. Their 
way is easier than our way, and it must be 
admitted that often it is more efficient than our 
way, because their people know no other way. 
Very often their way has been a wise and good 
and resultful way. It has accomplished many 
very definite and very desirable ends which our 
way has not yet accomplished. Nevertheless 
we believe that their way is not capable of ac- 
complishing all of the ends, nor all of the ab- 
solutely vital ends, for which we are striving. 
We think that if an educational system is to 
afford every one his equal chance, or is to do the 
most that it is desirable that such a system 
shall do for a people, it must be evolved out 
of their free intelligence and capacity, and 
must readily respond to their outlock and in- 
tellectual progress, and that this cannot be so 
unless from the beginning to the end of it 
the popular intelligence and sentiment have 
a very large measure of free control over it. 
We say without hesitation that it is better that 
the people control their own _ schools, even 
though they fail at some points, than that the 
schools be controlled by some authority inde- 
pendent of the people which might do some 
things better than they are done under popular 
control. We say that experience has already es- 
tablished the soundness of our contention, and 
that results have already been attained which 
in their fullness and their further promise are 
surprising even to ourselves. 

Our System a Growth. 

We have gained confidence through our do- 
ing. It was not all thought out at the™begin- 
ning. When we became independent states, 
and even through the eighty years that the 
states were coalescing into a nation with sub- 
stantial cohesiveness about it, we had no 
popular or confident educational plan. Our 
purposes, our theories, our methods of proce- 
dure, had to be worked out through our ex- 
periences. One step had to be taken before 
we could anticipate the next. Through all of 
that time our education moved with consider- 
able sluggishness and difficulty. The elemen- 
tary schools were disassociated and unsystem- 
atic, often undisciplined and weak. The sec- 
ondary schools had no relations with the ele- 
mentary schools and exercised very limited 
functions. Many of them gave much aid to 
the culture of circumscribed communities, and 
sent a few boys to college that were no broader 
and only a little stronger than *themselves. 
There was no lack of interest, but evolution was 
slow because government hesitated at the ex- 
ercise of authority in America, and because the 
political understanding and power of the com- 
mon people had not become firmly established. 
But as we have taken one step after another 
and found that we did not fall, we have come 
to believe in our own educational capacity and 
we have gone on shaping an educational sys- 
tem which in the opportunities that it offers 
to all the people undoubtedly surpasses the other 
educational systems of the world. All manner 
of educational opportunity for all manner of 
people, and a free choice of opportunity with- 
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out influence or hinderance, has come to be the 
national passion of the United States. And it 
has come because no part of it—so much and 
no more—was impressed upon us by some ex- 
ternal authority, and because we found that 
we had the opportunity and went on managing 
the business for ourselves. A community, a 
state, or a nation, quite as much as an indi- 
vidual, likes to see the results of its own handi- 
work. A whole people, no less than an indi- 
vidual, grows in strength and power through 
the doing of what it does for its advancement. 
Lay Influence Potent. 

I have had occasion to point out in another 
place the great influence of the boards of trus- 
tees in bringing large revenues to the better 
type of American colleges and universities. 
The colleges and universities of other lands 
have no such munificent revenues. It is be- 
cause our colleges have within their own or- 
ganization a board of laymen who are respon- 
sible for the financial management and who 
shape the institutions to the needs and the 
wishes of their constituencies. In other words, 
the American colleges have within themselves 
the most powerful instrument of their own 
self-expansion. If it is an endowed college the 
high character of the trustees appeals to peo- 
ple who are wondering what ought to be done 
with their money, either now or when they die. 
The unselfishness of the trustees gives point 
to their appeal for aid to accomplish definite 
things. These officers stimulate giving as 
teachers are not able to do. It is no less so 
with the state universities. The people and 
the legislatures have confidence in the univer- 
sity boards they have created. They often 
think, and often unjustly, that teachers are 
only theorists and impracticables, but such 
charges, or excuses, do not lie against the hard- 
headed laymen who constitute the boards of 
trustees. The lay influences associated with 
American colleges and universities, acting in 
cooperation with the professional faculties, are 
bringing them to the very front rank of world 
institutions of the higher learning. It may 
yet develop them into a class by themselves. 

This lay influence, representing and express- 
ing the feelings of the body of the people, is 
no less potent in the elementary and the sec- 
ondary schools than in the colleges and uni- 
versities. It constantly expresses the difference 
between schools created by the people for 
their own uses and upbuilding, and schools im- 
posed upon the people by a government more 
or less remote, because that government is 
benevolent enough to be interested in them or 
is Sagacious enough to want to convert them 
into instruments of national strength. It is 
this which causes the school tax to be borne 
more cheerfully than any other tax, even 
though it be the largest. Indeed it is this which 
causes the school tax to be borne with an ab- 
solute enthusiasm that surprises all the other 
nations of the world. 


Public Opinion Dominant. 

I am bound to say also that it makes the 
schools better. It would be absurd to indulge in 
any reflections upon scholarship, no matter 
how exclusive it may be. If one has given his 
life to research in a new field, no matter how 
narrow, he may have acted wisely and well. If 
he can go beyond the outposts of world knowl- 
edge and ascertain a single scientific truth that 
adds to the exact information of the world, he 
will put the world under obligations to him. 
Even a human life may not be too high a price 
to pay for such a new truth. But such work 
and such heroism as that are individual. No 
such exclusiveness, uncertainty, mystery, and 
sacrifice as they evolve are inherent or usual 
in the elementary, secondary or collegiate 
schools of the people. 

The schools that are of most worth to a self- 
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conscious people, trying to afford the utmost 
of opportunity to every one, will respond to 
their free impulses. Their public opinion will 
not often limp or go astray. It will be com- 
pounded out of the circumstances, the work, 
the reading, the discussions of laborers, crafts- 
men, manufacturers, merchants, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, editors, preachers, teachers, and all the 
the rest; it will be reached with pretty full in- 
formation of the thinking and the doings of 
other people in all parts of the world and in 
all generations; it will be limited and guided 
by the moral sense which seldom fails in the 
mass; and it will be an altogether sufficient 
basis for the ordinary schools. 


The Opinions of Teachers. 

Whatever matured public opinion wants in 
the way of schools it may well have. It is 
a safer guide and a surer support than the 
reasoning of any one class, even though that 
class be composed of teachers. Let this not be 
taken as a flippant and unworthy implication. 
There is no better guild than that which the 
teachers form. -No other class works more con- 
scientiously or with more self-sacrifice for self- 
improvement and the good of others. None 
is so unappreciated or so underpaid. Far be 
it from me to seem to fall short in the ex- 
pression of the esteem in which I hold them. 
But, like all other people, they are much in- 
fluenced by their life and their work. Too many 
of them see but one phase of life and often 
it is a narrow one. Too many of them live 
very exclusively with immature minds, and 
deal with routine to an extent which is likely 
to be intellectually warping if not dwarfing. 
Nevertheless their opinions have opportunity ; 
they enter into the making of public opinion. 
If the teacher mingles with the people as well 
as works in the school; if he is a free, recep- 
tive, juicy and generous character as well as 
an exact and conscientious one, he has a very 
large part in forming public opinion concern- 
ing the schools. A board of education com- 
posed of laymen has a hard time differing with 
such an one about what, or how, things shall 
be done in the schools. As to the laying out 
of courses, the making of schedules, and the 
methods of teaching, the teacher is necessarily 
and properly almost supreme. So there is no 
difficulty at all if the teachers are reasonably 
capable and well disposed, and the directors or 
trustees are honest. If they are not, the teacher 
should be discontinued or the trustee locked up. 
If they are, they settle details in discussion, 
giving and taking and influencing each other, 
until they act together in ways that vitally 
adapt the school to the needs of the people to 
whom it ministers. That makes the teacher a 
stronger and more rational teacher and the 
school a broader and more useful school, than 
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would be without this organic association with 
the world. 
Attempting Too Much. 

There is quite as much danger of trustees 
overreaching as of teachers falling short, 
Sometimes a school trustee in the country has 
the hallucination that he owns the school and 
is to operate it to his own personal advantage 
rather than as the representative of his neigh- 
bors and for the equal good of all; but there 
are not many such. I have seen people come 
into a city board of education and into the 
board of trustees of a great university with the 
very manifest purpose of seeing what they 
could get out of it for themselves; but there 
are relatively very few of these, and such as 
I have seen have come to grief. Such people 
defeat their own ends. Such matters ordi- 
narily regulate themselves. 

There is possibly more danger that the lay 
officers, and sometimes the teachers, of the 
school system will concoct sentimental under- 
takings which have no very substantial basis. 
Oftener ther will yield to the importunity of 
sentimental people in the community who want 
to foist something new upon the schools. It 
is all honest enough. When it is useless or 
impracticable, the main trouble with it is that 
it is sincere. It is hard to fight honest people 
about school policies; it is particularly hard 
for men to oppose women sentimentalists, and 
especially so when they have a whole women’s 
club united to propagate one sentiment. One 
of the best grounds for having women on school 
boards is that they are valiant in opposing 
women sentimentalists outside of school boards. 
In this way, or in some other way, the difficulty 
regulates itself in the course of time. The 
schools cannot do everything, not even every 
good thing. In my opinion they might 
better undertake less than they do, and accom- 
plish what they assume more definitely and 
completely than they do. The evidences are not 
lacking that the public opinion of the country 
is tending towards that conclusion. 

But, again, all of these things regulate 
themselves in the course of time. The dis- 
tinctly representative character of the Ameri- 
can school system keeps it in equilibrium and 
in close association with the life of the re- 
public. The popular administration of it 
makes it expressive of the popular thinking and 
feeling beyond any other national system of 
education. The professional leadership of it 
steadily grows in scholarship and solidity. The 
two balance each other to the advantage of 
both and to the good of all. And the greatest 
good results in the communities where the 
personnel of each is such that each may thor- 
oughly respect the other. 


The Balance of State Control. 

It is not to be denied that the local and 
popular, the extreme democratic and decen- 
tralized, support and administration of our edu- 
cational system has often worked to the dis- 
advantage of communities which were poor in 
pocket and lacking in educational initiative and 
energy. With one accord we would say that 
it is even better so than that central school au- 
thority shall be beyond the influence and con- 
trol of the people. But we see more clearly 
than we used to many things that need to be 
done, and we realize as never before that these 
things will not be done save under general laws 
enforced by general authority. We understand 
the advantages of cooperation better than we 
used to and we are not so solicitious about the 
rule of usurpers as we once were. We know how 
to use political power more effectually than our 
fathers did, and it makes us less apprehensive 
than they were about delegating the authority 
to do necessary things. Accordingly, the extreme 
individualism of towns is giving way even in 
the most conservative of states. And all the 
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states which must necessarily exercise the 
sovereign authority over our tax-supported edu- 
cational system, and must create and regulate 
our educational corporations, like all other cor- 
porations, are more and more disposed to as- 
sume uniform excellencies in the educational 
system, without lessening the popular control 
in all sections where popular educational senti- 
ment is rational and at all aggressive. 

New York as an Example. 

It is not too much to say that New York has 
in this regard differed decisively from all the 
other states. Her educational policies grew out 
of her history, out of the early struggles and the 
later fusion of English autocracy and Dutch 
democracy, which she inherited from the suc- 
eesses of the English royalists and the Dutch 
revolutionists in the mother countries. Those 
policies were not made in fear of all govern- 
ment save local and primary government, as 
in New England. Neither were they made in 
ignorance of the rights of freemen nor in dis- 
regard of the new-born freedom of local in- 
itiative and opportunity which were quite as 
zealous and forceful in New York as in other 
parts of the country. There has never been any 
appreciable dissent in the state from these well 
established educational policies. Indeed, they 
have gathered popular and legal support, and 
they have grown in definiteness and firm- 
ness with the advances in population and the 
increasing strength and conspicuity of the 
state. 
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With the necessary reservation that in the 
last analysis any fundamental question may be 
settled in the legislature; she has created a state 
educational administration and delegated to it 
ample liberty to legislate upon future education- 
al policies along lines not inconsistent with the 
law and usage of the state, and with sufficient 
authority to assure the execution of the policies 
of the state touching every manner of educa- 
tional activity about which the general opinion 
of the state is concerned. Requiring without 
hesitation that so much be done in the interests 
of education in every part of the state it 
stimulates and aids every community to do just 
as much more as its intelligence and its means 
will suggest. 

It does this upon both the material and the 
professional sides of the schools, and not only of 
the schools but also of all the culturing 
agencies, all the scientific or philosophical 
institutions, and all the organized professions 
which seek some share in the public commen- 
dation or some right in the public authority, 
whenever their intellectual and moral standards 
enter into the weal or the woe of the state. 

Local Initiative and State Control. 

For example, New York undertakes to pre- 
vent the use of an unsanitary schoolhouse, but 
does not discourage as elaborate and elegant a 
schoolhouse aS any community will erect. She 
requires that at least so much be taught in the 
schools, and encourages the teaching of as 
much more aS any community will support. She 
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allows no one to teach in any public school who 
has not earned the right to do so in regular 
courses in approved schools or in written ex- 
aminations set and rated by the State Educa- 
tional Department, but she never meddles about 
the employment of teachers upon whom in an 
entirely impersonal way she has set the mark 
of her approbation. She does not admit that 
all districts will at all times maintain suitable 
schools without more inspection and regula- 
tion than they will establish for themselves, but 
so long as districts do, and she can give their 
procedure the sign of her approbation, she 
withholds directions and proffers only the aid 
which by that time they ordinarily desire. She 
retains the right of reasonable control over all 
institutions which derive their corporate ex- 
istence from her, but when their life is of a 
character which helps her, she leaves them to 
themselves to do as much better as they can. 
She controls the gateways to all the professions, 
but she leaves the professional life of the state 
very/much to its own course and its own dis- 
cipline. Exercising a measure of general con- 
trol which is not equaled in any other state, 
she never impedes the right of initiative or in- 
terdicts local control, so long as the motives of 
the local managers are not clearly of a char- 
acter which demand her censure rather than 
her approbation or her help. She is in no sense 
a theorist. She is intensely practical. But 
she does not intend to be unscientific. She be- 
(Conc'uded cn Page 43) 
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It may be somewhat disappointing to state 
at the outset that the writer has nothing espe- 
cially novel to offer. These relationships in 
the city school system must, today, be under- 
stood as being established and only beginners 
should in some measure be excused for floun- 
dering along the boundary lines of their work. 
That the beginner errs, at times grievously, 
ig not to be wondered at, for the school scheme 
is in a sense more complex than is the rela- 
tion between our Federal government and the 
states. In these, only two authorities need be 
adjusted and it has been an extremely clamor- 
ous process for a dozen decades. In the schools 
the relationships are far more intricate. It is 
to the everlasting credit of the various states 
that they have separated their school systems 
from politics. None of us pay a hundred thou- 
sand dollars for our positions! If a misstep 
is made, hereafter, such as the present propo- 
sition in New York City to place the trustees 
on a Salary basis, we need look for naught but 
explosions and chaos. 


Owing to the involved interests in school 
administration and management the writer 


must be excused if he does not adhere rigidly 
t» his “text.” He cannot see the school trus- 
tee and the district principal as two factors 
which ean be officially disentangled from the 
wonderful school web and treated as if they 
were not each parts of an independent whole. 
Your indulgence is therefore asked if there are 
excursions into wider areas. 
The Teacher and the Law. 

In the American school “hierarchy” we 
have trustees, superintendents, principals, su- 
pervisors and teachers. This is in a sense the 
descending order of their respective author- 
ity and the order in which they are commonly 
appointed and employed. But the historic order 
is practically the reverse of this. The teacher 
was first, in some form, even before the dawn 
of history. Then as a school grew, unifica- 
tion and supervision became urgent and the 
master or principal appeared. Cities grew and 





the number of schools multiplied. Further uni- 
fication was needed and the superintendent be- 
came a necessity, of the importance of whom 
W. T. Harris well said: “There is no device 
in our school system that has done so much 
fcr the improvement of our schools in organ- 
ization and in methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline as has the superintendency.” In very 
large cities is found even a corps of super- 
intendents subordinate to a chief head. But 
in a very real sense all these orders come un- 
der the head of teachers and are generally so 
regarded by the law. After looking through the 
digests of the school laws of over forty states 
it is rare to find more than an occasional mere 
mention of these various orders of supervisors. 

And while the teacher is given some space in 
the laws of each state, it would seem at first 
glance that he is hedged about with proscrip- 
tions and injunctions. The phraseology of the 
law is strikingly analogous in different states, 
suggestive of copying. Paragraphs usually be- 
gin, not with “It shall be the duty of the 
teacher to ”” but “No teacher shall 
———.,” The indignant tone of the law chal- 
lenges anyone who hopes to teach, to run the 
gauntlet; to set his jaw and break through a 
cordon of state protectors before he may even 
look for a position. The diffident beginner in- 
fers that the state is being imposed on by the 
teachers. But in one respect, the law is very 
insistent and unequivocal, and that is in ref- 
erence to a matter which from the viewpoint 
of teacher, parent and pupil is not so momen- 
tous: it is in regard to the keeping of reports. 
Dreadful fates await the teacher who is slack 
ia his statistics. 

Glancing at the detailed index of the Wis- 
consin school law, one of the very best, it is 
found to have a linear end-to-end extension of 
315 inches. Of this, only 134 inches, or one- 
one hundred eightieth of the whole, bears on 
the teacher and is reproduced herewith :— 

“certificates may be annulled 
“eontracts to be in writing 





“examination fee abolished 

“tax for wages of, limited 

“to be examined and licensed 

“to forfeit wages for neglect to keep reg- 
ister 

“to keep register 

“to maintain order in school 

“to report to district and county superin- 


tendent 
“to report attendance, etc., to district and 
county superintendent, penalty for 


neglect to make report.” 

No teacher has ever dared to neglect to keep 
and file these reports and statistics. It is 
never thought of being tried. No teacher has 
any curiosity to experiment or to see any of 
his fellows do so. There is, as far as my re- 
search has gone, only one state—Maine—that 
gees warmly into the positive reasons for which 
the teacher exists. 

Powers of the Principal. 

What has been said is not uttered in a 
censorious spirit. The teacher really has very 
great power regardless of his meagre recog- 
nition in the written law; in fact, such great 
jurisdiction that he is overwhelmed. He has 
by tradition inherited parental authority; in 
most respects concurrent with the parent, in 
others, as in controlling child labor, even 
greater power. The state is compelled to as- 
sume that this power is inherent in the 
teacher or principal, and so enumerates only 
what has been subtracted from it,—what has 
been transferred to some other school factor 
which is controlled by statutory law. The less 
the law says, the smaller is the subtrahend 
end the greater the remainder, or residual 
teacher-power. The less he is taken into ac- 
count, the less is his time-honored sovereignty 
disturbed and the greater remains his prerog- 
atives. 

The term “teacher” is used while “princi- 
pal” is the kind of teacher kept in mind. As 
shown, the law uses a blanket title. He has 
more genuine authority than the police or 
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the sheriff or the state superintendent of 
schools, or in fact, than anyone else. In all 
reasonable exercise of this authority he is sus- 
tained by the law. What more can he ask? 
There are principals who seem to want more, 
but when their yearnings are analyzed, do 
they not really consist in wanting trustee or 
superintendent-power,—a different kind of au- 
thority? The principal has all the authority 
he can use for the management of his school, 
and that is all he is supposed to manage. If 
the parent is the cause of pupil irregularities 
the principal may actually discipline the home. 
Some Changing Relationships. 

While the principal inherits this authority 
from centuries of precedent, he gets his posi- 
tion, where he may exercise it, from the school 
trustee. The first contact, therefore, between 
the trustee and the principal, is the latter’s 
employment and contract. Time has seen no 
little change in the employing process. The 
trustee of the past was sonorous in the dis- 
charge of this as of his other duties. The 
principal was left in no dubious state of mind 
as to what was expected of him, and no small 
part of his initiation was of a personal rather 
than an official nature. The applicant was gen- 
erally asked to state his attitude toward danc- 
ing, card playing, theaters, ete. Not that the 
present-day trustee is always indifferent to 
some of these questions, but if he wants to 
know, he “looks up the principal;” he doesn’t 
question him. He wants to know if this prin- 
cipal can manage the school; all other consider- 
ations are subordinate, though not irrelevant. 
And he wants a human principal. One who 
poses and whom his friends parade as the 
possessor of great accumulations of personal 
excellences is almost suspected. There has been 
a marked shifting in interest from the indi- 
vidual to the social. 

The ideal trustee in dealing with the prin- 
cipal always bears the superintendent in mind 
and re-enforces him. As an individual he is 
diplomatic and keeps his ‘own counsel. He 
exercises his office in two ways: in his formal 
vote, or aS an empowered committeeman. He 
touches the professional side of the work only 
through resolutions not of his own initiation. 
The trustee of former decades erred when he 
projected his own professional opinions to the 
principal with the intended force of law. He 
would for example during the transition period, 
from super-emphasis on the “7'hree R’s” to 
present modes of teaching, take a personal 
hand in the recitation, anxious no doubt to 
save the day. He would demand of the princi- 
pel that the alphabet be learned before read- 
ing was attempted; that the multiplication 
table be committed to memory, before any 
multiplying was done; that the rules be learned 
by heart before the problems are solved; that 
reciting be done by turns. The fact that these 
and similar “doctrines” are educationally 
wrong was overridden because the _ trustee 
thought he had the power (which he had not) 
of dictating how teaching should be done, what 
methods should be used. He thought he saw 
something solid and symmetrical in these old 
things and feared the outcome of the new. 

Visiting Schools. 

The ideal city trustee today relies on the 
superintendent in all such matters, and gives 
him a free hand with the principal in all pro- 
fessional work. Recoiling from the former in- 
terference he is now very apt to go to the other 
extreme and not visit the schools at all. It 
is certain that if he would drop into the 
school at times, not too infrequent, it would 
be helpful. 

While the writer has never been a school 
trustee he hopes that he may not appear to 
have undue assurance if he hints at what he 
cenceives should be the nature of such a visit 
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and the trustee’s attitude. He should not 
merely call on the principal at his office, but 
go from room to room and get first-hand im- 
pressions. He should ‘not criticize much, 
either favorably or unfavorably, for the teach- 
ere are apt to hang on his words and become, 
some unduly elated and some morbidly de- 
pressed. If he is sought later to express him- 
self, he might properly do so, but only con- 
cerning the work of his interviewer. But why 
not let him alone? No physician pursues a 
visiting hospital trustee to learn his opinion 
of the method used in removing adenoids. 
We teachers are blockheads sometimes and 
estrange the trustees. The timid teacher wants 
to know how his work is going on because he 
is not sure of his ground; the brazen one wants 
to know what are the prospects for an in- 
crease in salary wherever and whenever he 
meets the trustee, be this at a funeral or a 
wedding. Both classes bore the trustee intol- 
erably, no doubt. No one who understands the 
situation expects the trustee to deliver him- 
self on the methods employed. There is value, 
of course, in encouragement, but this can be 
shown in other ways. It seems hard to part 
with the notion that some kind of ex-educator, 
as a retired college professor, who has both 
time and learning, will necessarily make the 
best director. He is not a particle better as 
a matter-of-course than an active doctor or 
lawyer. There may be reasons why he is not 
nearly as efficient. 
Purposes of Board’s Visits. 

Some years since the following question was 
sent to a group of superintendents in different 
states: “What should be the object of a 
board’s visit to a school?” A few typical an- 
syers are given herewith: 

“To see what is needed on the material side. 
To ascertain in a general way whether the 
teacher knows her business and to observe the 
attitude of the pupils toward the teacher. 

“The board should not visit in a body, but 
individually if at all, and then only for encour- 
agement. 

“To find points for suggestion. To give 
interest to teachers and pupils by their pres- 
ence. To be able to speak with more knowl- 
edge when spoken to by parents. 

“To become acquainted with the teachers. 

“Each visit should have an object but the 
possible list is large. 

“To keep up a_ personal acquaintance 
with the teachers. On the suggestion of the 
superintendent, for the purpose of advising 
with him, and to note the work of particular 
teachers. To encourage the teachers by their 
presence at school. 

“For encouragement and as a basis for help- 
ful criticism.” 

The third answer comes nearest to the 
writer’s conception of the object of such a 
visit. The “suggestion” referred to in it should 
be given to the principal, to the superinten- 
dent or to fellow trustees. The sixth is also a 
valuable answer. 

School Results and the Trustee. 

The word “results” is greatly exploited today, 
and most people feel sure that they know re- 
sults when they see an output. A manufac- 
turer turns out an article that speaks for itself. 
Another sells it. Results are at once apparent. 
There is go all along the line. A business man 
of purely commercial instincts has helped to 
equip a school. Everything,—heating, ventila- 
tion, plumbing, fire escapes, is of the best. A 
janitor is, secured who runs his part well. 
Here are results that he can appreciate and 
that are to his liking. But when the teaching 
corps cannot bring all pupils’ minds up to 
a standard that to his mind should correspond 
to these mechanical devices there is at times 
impatience. A few boys are not doing well 


in this splendid new school building and it is 
thought that the principal should be able to 
adjust every such delinquency. He should have 
in his kit some kind of screw-driver that will] 
tighten up all the loose screws in the children 
and in their homes. When the fan gets out 
of order, it is fixed; so should the mind be fixed. 
Here comes in an utter difference between the 
manufacturer and us’ farmers and _ teachers. 
We deal with growth. And again, a vast differ- 
ence between the farmer and the teacher. We 
teachers deal with growth of mind. We confess 
our limitations. The profession knows of no 
fertilizer that produces growth in some cases, 
Arid minds, unlike arid farms, cannot be irri: 
gated. 

Very many individual members of commu- 
nities are failures. Schools are miniature com- 
munities, and there are some who attend and 
fail. It is wrong to take a fatalistie view of 
it, however, and right here is where the trus- 
tee, like a good Samaritan, takes a hand. He 
establishes manual training and domestic 
science departments and redeems many who 
have slight interest in the traditional studies. 
Nor does he stop here; he reaches down even 
to those children whom Nature does not seem 
to have endowed to any extent at all, and estab- 
lishes schools for the subnormals. 

The Case of Henry. 

The school-director has a far wider outlook 
and sympathy than many who do not come in 
contact with the schools. It is not exactly 
illogical for the business man to expect a child 
who has gone to school for some years to be 
able to add and spell, but there is Henry who 
left the seventh grade to help in his uncle’s 
little grocery. He is careless, adds the dates 
into his columns, cannot spell currants, apri- 
ects, melons, lemons, sardines, mackerel or 
macaroni. The uncle tells us that when he 
himself went to school they could do all this 
—which reminds us of the Yankee and the 
magicians in Mark Twain’s “A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.” Such cries 
sometimes disturb the trustee. They are best 
answered by a little book called “The Spring- 
field Tests” which every school officer should 
have. It can be bought for twenty-five cents 
and is a genuine muffler. 

All principals know this Henry and know 
that he is held back more by the old fogies 
who want to confine him exclusively to what 
they like to call “the fundamentals” (but which 
really is the 3 R’s) than by anyone else. If he 
ean whittle well, or draw well, or sing well, 
or play ball well, Uncle complains because 
“Hen” is not being prepared to clerk in his 
grocery store or to enter some other similarly 
important life career. 

May I be pardoned for telling a story which 
contains a romance (Henry’s uncle need not 
read it), which took place in a small city. A 
newspaper office hired a high school boy, aged 
about eighteen, who was, perhaps, the poorest 
speller in the school. He was not without prom- 
ise in some other directions, but of what con- 
sequence was that to the editor of “The Eve- 
ning Star?” He was not shure of his orthog- 
raphy, and that was evidence of course that 
the rest of the boys in the school were poor 
spellers and that the subject was being neg- 
lected. The boy knew his orthographic limita- 
tions, but he drew upon some other brain cen- 
ters and proposed (orally) to that high school 
girl upon whom he had smiled, won out, and 
continues to hold his wealthy-in-law’s good 
will. Is not this results? 

School Progress Remarkable. 

The trustee, at least, must appreciate the 

changes in education as in all else. He need 


know nothing about the administration of an 
anaesthetic and yet be sure that the removal 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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By DR. I. N. BLOOM, President Board of Education, Louisville, Ky. 





I don’t know how the thought came to 
Scruggs, that he wanted to be a school trustee, 
and I don’t think that Scruggs could tell 
you if he were asked. At any rate the 
thought struck him one day that it would 
be a good thing for him, and he gave it as 
serious consideration as he could give any- 
thing. 

He was over 30 years of age, and he knew 
that, in part, rendered him eligible. He was 
not a freeholder, but this could be arranged; 
but, under what ticket should he run? He 
had voted a number of times, but generally 
as some friend had asked him to vote, and 
he had no definite ideas as to what party he 
belonged. He was illiterate, three or fours 
years in the public schools constituting all 
the instruction he had had. He knew nothing 
about the public school system and cared less. 
He did, however, know that he was up to the 
average of school trustees of the past, and he 
thought that, if elected, it would give him a 
prominence and prestige which he had no hopes 
of attaining otherwise. 

How to Secure Election. 

There was then presented to him the. prob- 
lem: How was he to secure his election? This 
much was certain. Perkins was sure to be 
renominated by his party in the district in 
which they both lived; therefore, if he was to 
run at all, it must be against Perkins and on 
the opposition ticket. But how to secure the 
nomination? He knew but few men of prom- 
inenee, and these knew him only too well. 
They: knew him to be illiterate, shiftless, with- 
out character and unreliable. Besides, Per- 
kins had been easily elected in the district 
four or five times in succession, and was above 
the average of school trustees, because noth- 
ing tangible could be said against him. 

He spoke to two or three of the bosses, but 
received little encouragement. He was told 
that Jenkins would be the nominee of the 
opposition, and was about to give up his hopes, 
when just at the psychological moment for 
nominations Jenkins’ wife thought the district 
was not fashionable enough for her and pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Jenkins to move out of it. 
Scruggs heard of it, then went to another 
bess, one that did not know him well, and 
urged his candidacy. 

The party’s need Somebody 
must be put up against Perkins’ successor. It 
seemed hopeless, so why not put up Scruggs? 
Political affairs were in a turmoil. Qualifi- 
cations for office were not even considered. It 
was Scruggs or nobody to represent the party 
against the opposition. 

A Pliable Man. 

“Besides,” thought the boss, “if elected, 
Scruggs will do what I tell him, and as I am 
en honest man, never having stolen a dollar, 
I will ask him to do such things as will help 
perpetuate the party in office, and have him 
assist me to get a few contracts.” 

So November came and Scruggs beat the 
opposition because no one knew him, because 
he was backed by a party that did not care 
to know him and because the office of school 
trustee was considered of such little impor- 
tence that anybody could fill it. 

So we now see Scruggs duly installed with 
property qualification, as required by law, due 

the kindness of a friend who deeded to him 
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a small lot (that deed was never recorded). Be- 
hold Scruggs, in all his power and glory. It 
was the first time Mr. Scruggs had ever had 
any power and he immediately wanted to ex- 
ercise it. He found a colleague of the same 
caliber. There were sixty teachers in the 
schools of his district and he saw at once that 
it was necessary that they should know that 
their tenure of office depended upon himself 
and colleague. It was easy to convey this 
information by direct means and _ indirect 
means, 

Within a month there was not a teacher, 
white or colored, but knew merit would count 
for little against the favoritism of the repre- 
sentatives of the district. 

Appointing Teachers and Janitors. 

Indeed, this was seen very soon after the 
election, when Miss Brown, who had taught 
with credit for six years, was dropped from 
the rolls to be succeeded by Miss Harrison, 
who was a cousin of Billie Dewey and the 
niece of the deputy sheriff of the dominant 
party. 

To be sure, there was nothing against Miss 
Harrison; she had gone through the Normal 
school in a listless sort of a way and graduated 
near the tail end of the class. But Scruggs 
had the power and with his colleague’s ac- 
quiescence, he exercised it. 

Then came the serious question of a jan- 
itor. In “The Schwartzburg School” (named 
after a former trustee of that name) there 
was a very good janitor who had seemed to take 
no interest in the previous election. He simply 
kept the school clean, attended to the furnace, 
scrubbed the floor and drew his salary at the 
end of each month. To be sure the salary was 
twice as much as the work called for, but the 
city paid it and that was a matter that had 
been determined before Scruggs took office and 
he saw no reason for a change. 

Scruggs, now, had an uncle who, just at this 
time, could earn less than half what the jan- 
itor was receiving. What is more commend- 
able than family affection? Why see his aged 
relative waste his time and strength for a 
small pittance when a competency without la- 
bor was within reach? Had not Scruggs helped 
his colleague’s family with similar favors? 

So in due time Scruggs’ uncle became the 
janitor of this school, where he may be seen 
any afternoon seated in the front yard in his 
easy chair, smoking his pipe and at peace with 
all the world. 

A Useful Janitor? 

Our janitor is lazy enough during the day 
time, but in the evening he finds abundant 
opportunity for the exercise of his activities. 
As long as his nephew is in office he knows 
he will remain as janitor, however unworthily 
he may fill the position, but to keep his nephew 
in office he must be a vote-getter. 

To get votes means sociability, which in turn 
requires frequent visits to the saloons of the 
neighborhood, to the dives and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the population of his own and 
neighboring precincts. He attended the meet- 
ings of the school board and also those of the 
lower and upper city council. Indeed, in 
these two latter places he was soon recognized 
as a man of distinction. It was known that 
he controlled a large number of votes in his 
district and that he was a handy man for his 
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party. He was serviceable besides in the pri- 
maries and could be relied upon to do good 
work on election day. The party needed the 
janitor; the janitor needed Scruggs, because 
his tenure of office depended upon the school 
trustee, and the salary (not the wages) which 
he received was far more than he had ever 
made in a corresponding period. So with his 
and his adopted party’s assistance, Scruggs 
was re-elected, and was at this time finishing 
his third term, that is, his sixth year, of 
service. 
Prosperity and Scandal. 

Scruggs is no longer a novice in office. In- 
deed, he knows the ins and outs of the school 
board better than any man in it. He has ab- 
sorbed a certain amount of parliamentary law 
which serves him in good stead in a body which 
wastes most of its time in idle debate. Now, 
mark you, I do not say that Scruggs is dis- 
honest, but he certainly has prospered mar- 
velously since he went into politics. He is a 
freeholder, owning a not unpretentious resi- 
dence in his district and is a liberal patron of 
most of the tradesmen in his ward . 

Only once or twice has the breath of scandal 
been raised against him, and then nothing was 
proved. It seems that two colored women who 
had graduated from the Normal school with 
credit had vainly sought appointments as 
teachers in his district. At last they were ap- 
pointed by Scruggs. Sometime thereafter they 
were persuaded to show that their appointment 
had cost them $300 each, which they had paid 
by note after their’ appointment, as they had 
promised to do, to a poor negro teamster, 
through whom they had conducted negotia- 
tions. Of course a grand jury investigated 
this and Scruggs came out untarnished, while 
the teamster assured the grand jury that he, 
and he alone, had received the $600, and that 
it was paid him solely for his influence with 
the board in the appointment of teachers. 

There were several embarrassing questions 
asked of Scruggs when he was put upon the 
stand. He was asked, whether it was not cus- 
tomary for the board to elect all the teachers 
nominated by the trustee of the district for 
which they were intended without dissent. To 
this he had answered “yes.” He was further 
asked whether he had ever been “turned down” 
on any appointment of teacher that he had ever 
made? To which he answered that he never 
was. With a final question as to how many 
teachers he had appointed in his five years of 
service he had answered “about sixty-five.” 

Of course, there was no one to gainsay the 
claim that the teamster had received the six 
hundred dollars for these two appointments and 
Seruggs’ honor was without blemish. 

A Building Graft. 

Then there was the matter of the new school 
building on the corner of Thirteenth and East 
streets. The ground for this building was pur- 
chased by the school board through a commit- 
tee of which Scruggs was chairman, for $100 
a foot, although all the other property on the 
block could then and now have been readily 
purchased for $25 per foot. 

There was an investigation, which didn’t in- 
vestigate. Men were afraid to tell what they 
knew or to say what they thought, and Scruggs 
emerged from the putrid mess without malo- 
dorous taint. 
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It was now that Scruggs was able to do 
his cleverest work. He formed a combination 
in the board by which any and every measure 
which he and his intimates introduced was 
discussed in caucus and carried in the board. 
Contracts were given out where they could do 
the most good to the individual school trus- 
tees. Plumbers, painters, booksellers, chem- 
ists, department store owners, printers, all 
shared in the booty. There was a nominal bid 
made on each contract, but, given the names 
of the contractors, it was ‘easy to tell who 
would secure the bid. 

The minority fought in vain against it. 

The coalition held. 

The published reports in the papers meant 
nothing to the people. They only knew to 
whom the contracts were awarded. Not the 
method by which they were obtained. 

Controlling the Majority. 

A few good citizens, insignificant in num- 
ber, had been conscious of the conditions for 
many years and, accepting the requirements 
of the charter, had at various times sought to 
improve matters by attempting to secure bet- 
ter men as candidates for school trustees. But, 
with few exceptions, they had signally failed. 
Men of culture, ability and education were un- 
willing to make the personal sacrifice, not that 
they begrudged the time or the labor, but they 
feared the association. 

So Scruggs controlled the majority and put 
things through. He did not neglect the edu- 
cational work any more than he did the busi- 
ness portion. The superintendent was nom- 
inally consulted, but always overruled when it 
suited the purpose of the coalition to overrule. 
Scruggs promoted teachers; he appointed 
teachers; he dismissed teachers; he rejected 
teachers; he controlled the supervision of the 
course of study; he prescribed the textbooks 
in Greek, Latin, algebra, political economy and 
the sciences. He determined the salaries un- 
til he became the great factor in the political 
life of the city in which these events took 
place. Hundreds of his friends were interested 
in the appointment of this or that teacher 
and with each complaisant appointment he in- 
creased the number of his adherents. 

Politicians higher up demanded that this 
or that party be placed on the list of teach- 
ers, or that this person be appointed as prin- 
cipal. Nor did the more cultured element hold 
back in their requests. They ceased to go to 
the superintendent, but dealt directly with 
Scruggs in educational affairs. One lady 
drove up to assure him that her niece would 
accept an appointment and another one con- 
vinced him that a relative deserved a pro- 
motion. 

Now, Scruggs at this time was no fool, and 
further he was ambitious, so he gladly em- 
braced the opportunity of obliging those with 
influence. Behold him with acquaintances all 
over the city under obligations to him and ac- 
claiming his praise. The result to the school 
system itself was most pernicious. 

Merit ceased to count. 

Teachers who had formerly gone away to 
spend their summer vacations in colleges and 
universities for higher development said, 
“what's the use?” They saw their sisters dis- 
missed without cause and their places filled 
by the notoriously incompetent. Girls who 
had distinguished themselves by the neglect of 
their work as teachers were rapidly being pro- 
moted over the protest of the superintendent. 
Confusion and disorder reigned everywhere. 
There was no loyalty among the ‘teachers. The 
course of instruction varied in the different 
schools widely. Trustees took it upon them- 
selves to excuse teachers from this duty or 
that, safe in the support of the coalition and 
also in the rules of the board as moditied by 
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the majority. The superintendent, though be- 
ing without power, was looked upon as a nec- 
essary fixture, without authority, to be obeyed 
or disobeyed at will. 

Educational Chaos. 

In the meantime chaos reigned in the 
schools. Teachers and principals no _ longer 
looked for guidance to the superintendent, but 
consulted their trustees and through them the 
majority in the board. The best teachers were 
discouraged and relaxed their efforts when they 
Saw appointments and promotions going to 
the unworthy. Applications for positions were 
not considered according to their previous rec- 
ords. Those who did best in the teachers’ school 
were set aside for those who stood last on 
the list when appointments were made, and 
the ambition to make a record passed away. 

The schoolhouses through lack of care and 
attention had degenerated into insanitary and 
dilapidated buildings. Few new ones were 
built. Worthless janitors, drawing large sal- 
aries and owing their appointments to politics 
and favoritism, could not find the time to 
keep them clean and in decent repair. 

Members of the board were directly and 
indirectly interested in important contracts 
and bent all their efforts, therefore, to secure 
their own re-election. 

A Reform Movement. 

At last conditions grew intolerable. The few 
good citizens already referred to, who had kept 
in touch with affairs, met for a serious discus- 
sion. To their surprise they found that quite 
a large number of good women were even bet- 
ter acquainted with the misgovernment of the 
schools than they were and were zealous for 
a change. 

Some ex-trustees who had always been in 
the minority and who had refused to continue 
to sacrifice themselves by remaining on the 
beard, attended the meeting and enlightened 
it. And after existing conditions had been 
thoroughly brought out, this band determined 
to work for a betterment, and determined to 
work as hard for good as Scruggs had for 
evil. 

Other cities were visited where good school 
government prevailed and the method studied 
by which the change had been accomplished. 

To their surprise they found that at some- 
time or other conditions existing in their own 
city had been duplicated in all these. Each 
city had had its Scruggs as a natural evolu- 
tion of bad educational laws. Everywhere 
they found politics to be a most potent factor 
for evil. They found the laws as they had ex- 
isted encouraged the ignorant and vicious to 
stand for office and deterred the cultured. The 
indifference of the people has been as great 


in one city asin the other, and the disinclina- 
tion of the better element to come into the 
limelight of publicity by fighting for a better- 
ment. 

But in a large number of cities the fight had 
been successfully made. It was not difficult 
to arouse the people when once thoroughly in- 
formed, and uniformly the same methods 
had been taken: To give publicity to the evils 
which had grown great in the privacy of the 
school board meeting room. 

The press was appealed to with success, Dis- 
regarding politics, one paper after another 
filled its editorials with condemnation of school 
misgovernment. Letter after letter appeared in 
their columns calling attention to the various 
evils and the best method for their correction, 
until at last a plan was evolved by which this 
great improvement could be obtained. At this 
time the public conscience had been awakened 
in many other directions and it seemed ripe 
for this great reform. 

The New Commission. 

It is needless to go into the manner of how 
it was done. Suffice it to say that the interest 
of the people grew until they became active 
in their demands for the change and as a re- 
sult the school board, as it had existed, was 
abolished by legislative action. In its stead 
an election was ordered in accordance with an 
amended charter, in which five men were to 
be chosen by the whole city to constitute an 
educational commission. These were elected 
on a non-political basis, it being a misde- 
meanor for an election officer to state the pol- 
ities of any of the candidates. The ballot was 
a secret one. Any three hundred citizens by 
petition could nominate a candidate. At the 
first election sixteen men were placed in nom- 
ination on the rotary ballot system. With few 
exceptions these men were of a class far su- 
perior to the average of any school board. Of 
the five elected, four were men of education, 
culture and a high order of business ability. 
The fifth was fairly well qualified and thor- 
oughly honest. Three of the men selected were 
as good as could be gotten. All of them knew 
well the evils which had crept into the schools. 

After a few months of hard and self-sacrific- 
ing work in reorganizing on the basis that had 
proven so successful elsewhere, they realized 
how much there was left to be done to correct 
the errors of forty years of maladministration. 

Only the newest schoolhouses were in fair 
condition. The best of these, it need hardly be 
said, had been named “The Scruggs’ school.” 
They found the buildings were overcrowded, 
unclean and insanitary. What painting and 
repairing had been done was of the poorest 
quality. New buildings were needed and needed 
badly. There had been no medical inspection 
of the schools at any time in their history. 
New janitors were needed to replace those 
that have already been described. There were 
no funds available and with the existing tax 
levy, even with the strictest economy, only suf- 
ficient money could be saved to build schools 
t» supply the natural increase of population. 

Reconstructing the Schools. 

The new commission therefore petitioned the 
legislature to give authority to the issuance of 
$1,000,000 worth of bonds, to be paid for out 
of a sinking fund established by the commis- 
sion, and to be devoted solely to the immediate 
erection of new buildings necessary. Permis- 
sion was granted and at once the work of re- 
construction began. Three new high schools and 
as many district schools were built in locali- 
ties where they were most needed, and they 
were built in such a manner as to fulfill all 
requirements of the modern school building, 
and were architecturally ornamental to a city 
which could boast of but few that were sightly. 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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THE MISSION OF THE HISTORY TEACHER IN FUR- 
THERING THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


By SUPT. E. C. HARTWELL, Petoskey, Mich. 


Today, in an age of peace and Christian 
ideals, when the protection of commerce is a 
paramount issue, the nations of Europe stand 
ou guard against each other as they did five 
hundred years ago, except that their arma- 
ments are now a hundredfold more hellish in 
execution and a thousandfold more ruinous in 
cost. The five leading European nations spend 
annually one billion dollars on their armies 
alone. So efficient has military organization 
become that it is possible for Russia, Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Italy and Japan to 
put 32,000,000 trained soldiers into action on 
a moment’s notice. England spends $10,000,- 
000 for two new battleships that are out of 
date before completed and Lord Rosebery in 
the same breath with which he expresses his 
fear that the workingmen of the world will 
rebel against the military foolery which is 
grinding them to powder, declares that Eng- 
land will continue to build dreadnoughts as 
long as she has a shilling to spend on them 
or a man to put in them. Japan is staggering 
under the greatest load of military debt ever 
saddled on a people. China and Chile spend 
millions for new battleships. Belgium and 
Brazil make military service compulsory. Italy, 
almost a bankrupt, spends $50,000,000 for four 
battleships upon hearing that Austria has 
made an appropriation for a similar purpose. 
The United States has spent two billions in 
the last ten years in preparation for war only 
to be told today that her state of unprepared- 
ness is a national disgrace. According to mil- 
itary experts 10,000 unprotected points along 
our coast invite invasion and Japan can whip 
us into a state of innocuous desuetude at her 
own convenience, 

Sir Edward Grey, in commenting on the ex- 
penditure of half the total revenues of Eu- 
ropean governments for what enthusiasts call 
“insurance against war,” rightly declares that 
such expenditure is a satire on our civiliza- 
tion. Statesmen and philosophers have sought 
a remedy for this worldwide fever of military 
preparation only to find that today the ruin- 
ous expenditure continues more recklessly 
than ever before. Dr. William James says, 
“We do ill to talk of universal peace so long 
as the present nature of man remains un- 
changed.” The plain truth is the people en- 
joy war,—the soldiers hot and actual, the non- 
combatants as a background upon which to 
feed the imagination and keep excitement 
going. “The only way,” says Dr. James, “to 
cireumvent the possibility of war is to organ- 
ize in every conceivable way the practical ma- 
chinery for making each successive chance of 
war abortive. Let peace men be put in power, 
and editors, and statesmen educated to re- 
sponsibility.” 

The Possibilities of Teaching Peace. 

Taking Dr. James’ opinion as a text it 
would appear that the teacher of history can 
do much to further the cause of peace by edu- 
cating public sentiment and by properly shap- 
ing the ideals of the men eventually to rule 
the nation. The possibilities are infinite. Be- 
gin with the futility of armed conquest as 
the permanent conservator of civilization. The 
cobwebbed monuments of Rameses’ empire 
and the sand-swept palaces of Babylon are the 
first object lessons. The seed of Attila came 
finally to govern the descendants of Alexander, 
whose empire melted at his drunken death. 
Barbarian Turks have roamed the historic 
ground of Marathon and Thermopylae. Roman 
generals marched forth to conquest and re- 


turned to usurp the liberties of the state. The 
scimitar of Mohammedan conquest left the 
world a legacy of polygamy and slavery. The 
empire of Charlemagne dissolved at his death. 

The century of religious struggle replete 
with every horror known to war would fail 
entirely in its teaching if its results did not 
include the decline of Spain, the desolation 
ef Germany, and the bankruptcy of France. 
The history teacher fails who does not teach 
despotism as the concomitant of conquest. He 
fails if he devotes less attention to the paraly- 
sis of industry and the moral and _ physical 
deterioration of the race than he does to the 
exploits of commanders. 

How remarkably does history demonstrate 
that the doctrine of “Manifest Destiny,” if it 
means the right of the strong to trample on 
the weak, involves condign and certain pun- 
ishment, whether it be the seizure of Silesia 
or the partition of Poland. Napoleon con- 
signed 2,000,000 Frenchmen to untimely 
graves and swept every country in Europe 
with the whirlwind of his conquest, only to 
le:ve France smaller in dominion than when 
he first commanded her armies. 

How signally does history confute the fal- 
lacy that preparedness for war is the surest 
guarantee of peace. Napoleon III. would not 
reduce his army. Germany prepared for war 
and war was the unavoidable consequence. 
Japan prepared for war with China and the 
conflict of necessity occurred. Russia had an 
army of 900,000 men withdrawn from the 
channels of constructive industry and trained 
in the arts of legalized slaughter. Japan poured 
out her treasure for military and naval prep- 
aration and war was the inevitable result. Na- 
tional armaments do no more to preserve peace 
than the pistol habit does to prevent murder. 


Military Equipment Unnecessary. 

How crushingly does history confute the no- 
tion that the dignity of the nation demands 
vast military equipment. The mention of 
Xerxes’ myriad swarm is incidental only to 
the history of artistic Athens. Napoleon at the 
height of his power was not respected; his name 
was the execration of Europe. If power is the 
sole requisite of dignity, let it be remembered 
that the persecuted Jew, without a government, 
much less an army or a navy, by dominating 
the world’s commercial interests controls to- 
day the destinies of nations. 

If the annals of the old-world history with 
al! the attendant horrors of famine, disease, 
and desolation do not divest the military spec- 
tacle of its pomp and circumstance, there are 
lessons from American history which should be 
sufficient to assuage any tendency to military 
arrogance. 

The heroism of the men at Valley Forge, the 
nobility of Washington, and the battle of Sara- 
toga, give Americans a pride in their struggle 
for the right to live, but there is little else of 
glory in the military history of the Revolution. 
The petty jealousies of lethargic legislatures 
hampered the whole struggle and Van Tyne says 
that peace finally came as a stroke of good luck 
rather than as a prize that was won. Congress 
could scarcely assemble a quorum to ratify the 
treaty which concluded the war. 

And what a record is presented by the second 
war with England! Lord Liverpool spoke the 
truth when he said that the war on the part of 
America had been a war of passion and party 
spirit and not a struggle of policy, necessity, 
or interest. Impressment had continued for over 
a decade and the section of the country most 
19 


atiected bitterly opposed the war, withdrew her 
militia, refused subscriptions to the national 
loans, and carried on a most profitable trade with 
the enemy. It was the belligerent spirit of the 
New West, burning to conquer Canada, that pre- 
cipitated that inglorious conflict. Properly 
taught, the second war with England will not 
stop with the battles of Lake Erie and Lundy’s 
Lane, nor the unnecessary victory of New Or- 
leans. It will also exhibit the fact that 20,000 
American troops had to be raised to expel 800 
British soldiers and their Italian allies from the 
territory west of the Detroit river. The scandal- 
ous incompetence of officers, the treasonable 
trade with the enemy, the cowardly surrender 
of Detroit, and the disgraceful loss of the na- 
tional capital strips this conflict of all military 
glamour. 
The Horror of the Civil War. 

When in the course of the next few years, the 
aristocracy of the South produced a class of 
young men trained to ride, to shoot, and to com- 
mand, we shortly again became prepared for 
war. War inevitably ensued. This time an un- 
holy desire for the property of our Mexican 
neighbor was the animus of the conflict. Does 
anyone think today that eventually California 
would not have been ours by peaceful means? 
Does anyone deny that the war is a blot on our 
national honor? Can anyone compute the terri- 
ble price paid by the whole nation for the ter- 
ritory thus acquired? The formation of new 
slave states was not the only consequence flow- 
ing from our national covetousness. How will 
the teacher explain to his class the secession of 
the South at the time when the democratic 
party, friendly to slavery, dominated both 
houses of congress and the supreme court and 
when even the republican president was pledged 
not to interfere with slavery where it already 
existed? A part of this explanation must in- 
clude a discussion of the military madness for 
years rampant in the South, fostered in the 
bloodshed of the Mexican war and kept alive 
by the filibustering expeditions against Cuba. 

The awful carnage of our Civil War; the 
inconceivable cost of life and property, ought 
tu have burned into the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people an ineffaceable horror of all armed 
conflict. Napoleon in his last call to arms did 
not so strip France of men. The aggregate 
of killed and wounded in the French and In- 
dian war, the Revolution, the Second War with 
England, the Mexican war, and all our Indian 
campaigns, did not equal Grant’s loss in the 
single struggle from the Wilderness to Spotts- 
sylvania. It should be remembered that through- 
out the war, disease killed three times more 
than battle and that today, on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of secession, we are paying out more 
for pensions every year than Russia spends 
for her standing army. We are learning the 
truth of Franklin’s declaration that the gen- 
eration that fights the war does not pay the 
cost; the bill comes later. Bitterly partisan 
polities, chicanery in elections, and the filthy 
spewings of political jobbery are not the least 
of the legacy left the North by that great strug- 
gle. The South suffered most severely neither 
from the waste of war nor the battening of the 
cancerous carpet-bagger. Desolated plantations 
have been rehabilitated; new industries have 
arisen from the ashes of her ruined cities, but 
generations must live and die before the South 
again produces a race of Americans comparable 
to what the war destroyed. 

The Spanish-American War. 
The scars of the Civil War were scarce 


healed, the hallowed graves of its heroes not yet 
(Concluded on Page 4) 
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BETTER BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 

The educational press has for several years 
devoted much space to discussions of efficiency 
in school administration, deploring and con- 
demning the lack of economy in educational 
methods. The evidence of inefficiency and waste 
adduced by expert investigators and students 
of school affairs has led to revolutionary re- 
forms in the curriculum, in teaching methods 
and in the amount and scheme of educational 
supervision. As a single example of this ef- 
fort to reduce educational waste may be cited 
the study of retardation and the subsequent in- 
novations in special forms of instruction, med- 
ical inspection, ungraded schools and manual 
training. 

Much of the state and local legislation, dur- 
ing the past decade, has been in the direction 
of securing better results in teaching. It has 
led to the employment of expert superintend- 
ents for the general direction of teachers and 
special supervisors of particular branches of 
study. The results have been correspondingly 
gratifying, for the growth in executive control 
of teaching has been, probably, the most not- 
able advance in American public school work. 

On the other hand, there has been no such im- 
provement in the business conduct of school 
board affairs. 

The school board secretary has today, as he 
had twenty-five years ago, practically no legal 
status. No qualification is set for his ability 
as manager and man of affairs, and whatever 
excellent men the majority of secretaries may 
be is due to the careful consideration which 
school board members, as individuals, have 
given their duties. 

As we have previously argued in this column, 
the business conduct of school boards is similar 
in many respects to that of large corporations 
and the secretary is virtually business manager. 
The expenditures of the average school board 
run into the hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
although the purpose is not to produce profits, 
the results can and should be judged by the 
same critical standards of effectiveness which 
business houses set for themselves. 

Scientific principles are guiding the man- 
agers of private enterprises in many of their 
relations and activities. Business administra- 
tion is properly being reduced to a science 
worthy of a place in the curriculum of our col- 
leges and universities, and young men are be- 
ing trained with much care and at great ex- 
pense for executive positions. There is no rea- 
son why school boards should not require of 
their business departments the same experience 
and training which a private house demands 
of its officers. Politics and friendship have so 
long played a part in the selection of school 
secretaries and business managers that it is 
time they be shelved. 

The business departments of school boards 
exist only to take care of the physical side of 
school work which the professional factors can- 





_the difficult work ahead of them. 
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not properly attack. It is only an adjunct, just 
as the school board is itself, to make possible 
the best instruction of the children. In brief, 
it is established to make possible the best use 
of the school funds. Why should it then not 
introduce the most economical methods of 
erecting buildings, of buying books, apparatus 
and supplies? Why should not the most mod- 
ern methods of accounting and record-keeping 
be introduced? Why should not janitors and 
school engineers, office clerks and accountants 
be employed on the same competitive basis as 
teachers? Why should not a consistent busi- 
ness policy be outlined by a competent school 
board secretary, just as an educational policy 
is outlined by the superintendent of schools? 

There is no reason why the business branch 
of school board work should not be on the same 
high plane as the superintendent’s office now 
is. Many critics can point with pride to the 
competency of the secretary’s department of its 
school board. Communities like Boston, St. 
Louis, Grand Rapids, Chicago, have set a 
high standard which may well be studied and 
imitated. There is room, in the improvement 
of school board business methods, for much in- 
telligent activity on the part of conscientious 
and farseeing school board members. 


PITTSBURG’S NEW SCHOOL BOARD. 

Not one of the twelve largest cities in the 
United States has had so cumbersome and so 
ineffective a school board system as Pittsburg. 
With a large central body, lacking power and 
initiative, and forty-three sectional boards 
working without regard for the welfare of the 
schools at large, there has been in Pittsburg a 
school situation which has frequently bordered 
on chaos. All of the evil influences of politics 
and partnership, of ward control and lay inter- 
ference in the professional conduct of school 
affairs have been at work in the schools. Only 
a year ago disclosures were made showing that 
graft has been common in all business affairs 
of the district boards. 

The new Pennsylvania school law has within 
a month past abolished the entire administra- 
tive system and has caused the appointment of 
a body of fifteen selected by the local judges. 
The new board of education has ample powers 
to conduct schools independently of the muni- 
cipality and without the interference of poli- 
tics. The membership is, according to the 
unanimous opinion of the press and of the school 
people, the best that could have been chosen. 
The “Gazette” commenting editorially says: 

Looking over the list of 15 names, friends of 
the schools will at once be persuaded that the 
judges have done excellently. There are a 
number of men appointed who have been con- 
spicuously successful in their private business 
and in their participation in public affairs. 
There are others whose activity in education 
and in the management of educational institu- 
tions is a guarantee of their expert equipment for 
There are 
three women who have devoted years of study 
and effort to labors in behalf of the young and 
for the promotion and extension of refining 
agencies among the people. All of the ap- 
pointees, moreover, are known and recognized 
friends of education, without special or selfish 
designs of an ulterior kind to serve and seeking 
no advantage save for the schools of which 
from next month forward they will be in 
charge. This is a good start, and the citizens 
of Pittsburg are warranted in congratulating 
themselves and felicitating the judges of our 
common pleas. 

The new Pittsburg board of education has a 
wonderful opportunity for public service. Its 
task of making over the schools into a unified, 
homogeneous system, with a consistent scheme 
of professional supervision and business man- 


agement cannot be lightly discharged. [t 
should have the earnest cooperation of the 
teaching corps as well as of the citizens at 
large. 


SCHOOL SUCCESS AND THE SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

Twenty years ago this publication used as 
its motto the sentence: “As is the school board 
so are the schools.’ The aphorism has since 
then become recognized as very apt and ex- 
perience, from year to year, proves its truth. 

Just incidentally it is of interest to read the 
tribute of a superintendent to the services of 
the school board he has been working with. In 
his annual report for 1910-11, M. H. Brasher of 
Roswell, N. M., writes: 

“To you, my board of education, I owe 
much for the success of the schools. Without 
your cooperation, sympathy, help and advice, 
1 could have accomplished but little—. You 
have taken a vital interest in everything that 
would help to improve the efficiency of the 
schools. A superintendent of schools can not 
accomplish anything for his schools, unless he 
has the confidence, sympathy, loyalty and co- 
operation of his board of education, and you 
have given these in full measure. You have 
had only one aim in view, and that has been 
the very best interest of the schools. Roswell 
is very fortunate in having a board of educa- 
tion of this nature.” 

Wouldn’t we have better schools in hundreds 
of cities and villages, if the school board con- 
ditions were such that the superintendents 
could honestly say what Mr. Brasher has writ- 
ten? 


A USELESS REPORT? 

Last spring the experts of the United States 
Bureau of Education, led by Elmer E. Brown, 
then commissioner, and aided by Prof. E. P. 
Cubberly of Stanford University, and State 
Ccmmissioner C. N. Kendall of New Jersey made 
an elaborate investigation of the school system of 
Baltimore. After two months of labor, and at 
a cost of several thousands of dollars, they pre- 
pured an elaborate report which was printed by 
the federal government and sent out broadcast 
as a valuable contribution to the literature of 
school administration. 

And such it is, too, for it is a very masterly 
summary of the deficiencies and the excellencies 
of a great city school system, and it contains 
many very definite recommendations for improv- 
ing the Baltimore schools. Many another city 
ean find in the mirror which the government 
experts held up to the metropolis of Maryland, 
bad conditions and faults from which it is suf- 
fering itself. To know of a malady and to have 
the remedy pointed out is a step in the direction 
of a cure. At least that is the theory upon 
which modern school surveys are being made. 

It might naturally be expected that the Balti- 
more authorities would set to work enthusias- 
tically to introduce the improved methods sug- 
gested by Dr. Brown and his expert associates. 
And so they have not. 

The first striking feature of the report was 
its general vindication of Supt. Van. Sickle 
and its approval of his most warmly opposed 
policies. The school board accepted that by 
discharging Mr. Van. Sickle after what largely 
resembled a mock-trial. 

The report advocates the extension of the su- 
pervisory powers of the superintendent and urges 
that the forces of assistant superintendents and 
special supervisors be increased. 

The board since August has undertaken to 
appoint and assign teachers and principals, 
without consulting the superintendent, and has 
reduced the supervisory force by refusing to ap- 
point a successor to Dr. Henry S. West, assist- 
ant to the superintendent. 
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The Hazing Season is On. 
Wilder in Chicago Record Herald. 


The report defends co-education; the school 
board is opposed to it. The report urges the ap- 
pointment of outside teachers to important posi- 
tions; the school board says they must be pro- 
moted from the ranks of local teachers. 


No school board in an American city of any 
size has, during the past ten years, exhibited 
such reactionary tendencies as the Baltimore 
board is just at present displaying. Nowhere 
has there been such a reversion to the old poli- 
tical type of lay interference in professional 
matters. It is to be hoped the citizens of Bal- 
timore will wake up to the danger of the situa- 
tion which confronts their schools and wipe out 
the present shame. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOL HALLS. 

The location of assembly halls in school- 
houses has recently become the topie for a 
lively discussion in Fall River, Mass. The 
school board has put the hall in several new 
buildings on the first floor so that they may 
be easily accessible for evening uses and may 
be emptied quickly, without danger from panic. 
Opponents to the idea advance the plea that 
the auditoriums should be placed on the top 
flcor because they are used only occasionally. 
They claim that there is more danger in hav- 
ing classrooms on second and third floors be- 
cause these are used daily, and that the dan- 
ger from fire and panic is relatively greater 
because the children are exposed to it contin- 
uously while classes are in session. 

It might be asked why there should be any 
danger whatsoever if the buildings are fire- 
proof and the stairways are properly propor- 
tioned and correctly placed. This cannot be 
said for upper-floor assembly rooms. 


The re- 





The New York School Budget Exceeds 
Thirty-six Millions. 
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A Chicago Don Quixote. 


Heaton in Chicago Inter Ocean. 


cent disastrous panic in a Pennsylvania town, 
when twenty-six persons lost their lives and 
where there was not the least bit of fire, seems 
to point to the danger which an _ excited, 
frightened audience is in itself when placed 
anywhere above the level of the ground. 


No president of the National Education As- 
sociation has ever been so highly honored as has 
Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse, of Milwau- 
kee. It was an inspiring occasion when last 
month fifteen hundred teachers gathered at the 
banquet table to do honor to the man who is at 
the head of the greatest body of teachers in the 
world. Both the man and the office are well 
deserving of the tribute which has been paid to 
Mr. Pearse. 


Few states can equal the educational advance 
made by Kansas during the past five years. 

The figures below, compiled by State Super- 
intendent E. T. Fairchild, are significant. 
Increase in Five Years: 

In value of public school 
.. «. «$10,000,000 or 100% 
In total expenditures for 

public schools ........-.- 4,000,000 or 80% 
In total wages paid teachers 2,000,000 or 40% 

930 or 100% 
15,000 or 100% 


property 


In number of high schools. . 
In high school enrollments. . 
In number of high school 

teachers 600 or 120% 


Expenditure: 
Per pupil on average daily attendance, 
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A Much Desired Reform. 


Increase in Five Years: 


In enrollment in State University... 835 or 59% 
In enrollment in State Agricultural 

College . e+abake ... 843 or 58% 
In enrollment in State Normal 

Schools (three) ........ . -1,220 or 60% 

“The Texas Conference for Education” gives 
this advice to school boards: 

No doubt increased efficiency in administra- 
tion would result from a more intimate knowl- 
edge of school affairs on the part of school trus- 
tees. This could, in a measure, be secured by 
reading our school journals. Every member of 
the county boards and every district trustee 
should have at least one of our state journals, 
and in addition to these, a School Board Journal 
would do much to keep them in touch with 
modern educational ideals and advancement. 


The new state board of education for Georgia 
has begun energetically to perform its duties. 
Educational history should be made in the state, 
during the next year or two, if the plans which 
have been outlined for the uplift of the country 
schools are carried out. 

The bill for equal pay of men and women 
teachers for equal work, for which women 
teachers of New York city have worked so ear- 
nestly for six years, was passed at the recent 
special session of the legislature in that state 
and has been signed by Mayor Gaynor. It re- 
quires the signature of Governor Dix also, but 
no doubt of his approval is felt by the friends of 
the measure. The chief objection to it, the 
mayor said, was that it would add $3,500,000 to 
the annual city budget, but this, he pointed out, 
could be covered by economy in other directions, 
and named one specific case where more than 
that amount could be saved. 
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Omaha Schools Are Overcrowded. 
Doane Lowell in Omaha Bee. 
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Mr. A. F. Hussander, Acting Architect of the Board of Education. 


Some New Schoolhouses in Chicago 


The average school board member who has 
had no experience in building is apt to con- 
sider the planning and construction of a school- 
house a small matter which anyone might at- 
tempt without special study or practice. Un- 
consciously, perhaps, he looks upon a school 
building (as did one official with whom the 
writer spoke not so long ago) as little more 
than a succession of box-like rooms divided 
by a corridor and made accessible by a stair- 
way or two. And still, it is a fact that the 
modern school involves problems which are be- 
coming increasingly intricate and which de- 
mend architectural skill of the highest ef- 
ficiency. 

The character of modern city life is chang- 
ing more rapidly at present than it has at any 
period in the world’s history. Its growing com- 
plexity is shaping family life, trade and com- 
merce, education and religion, in a word, every 
branch of human endeavor. Occupations and 
even pleasures are reflecting this complexity 
and few of our social relations, indeed, retain 
the simplicity which characterized American 
life fifty years ago. Architecture has not re- 
mained unaffected by these changes; every class 
of building, from the modest cottage to the 
enormous skyscraper, require deeper fore- 
thought, greater engineering skill, larger ex- 
perience and more careful study of the results 
to be obtained. 

The modern city school building means far 
more than the little red schoolhouse of recent 
memory. It serves not only as a place where large 
numbers of children are instructed in the ele- 
mentary branches of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, but it must also contain provisions 
where they can be given motor training which 
will fit them to enter their life’s occupations, 
and finally it must afford room where their 
bodies may be developed and strengthened to 
resist the physical strain of city life. Then, 
too, the school is rapidly becoming the cen- 
ter for the social life of the community and 
must be planned for use by adults without in- 
terfering in any manner with its scholastic 
purposes during the daytime. 

Aside from making the school building serve 
more suitably its possible uses, the architect 


By WILLIAM C. BRUCE 


must consider the economic phases of the con- 
struction and probably this will give him more 
trouble than all the rest. Although the cost 
of building materials, during the past ten years, 
has jumped by an amazing percentage, school 
funds have during that time increased at a 
much smaller ratio. The demands upon the 
educational authorities for school facilities 
have also greatly risen in amount and charac- 
ter, and the architect and school executive have 
no easy task in making limited school funds 
embrace all the desired improvements. 
Chicago’s Problem. 

In the large cities, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, the problem of providing school 
accommodations is a stupendous one. The pop- 
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ulation grows by the hundreds of thousands 
each year, and additional school facilities for 
ten thousand or more children within a period 
of twelve months is not unusual. The popu- 
lation is not only increasing, but it is also con- 
tinually shifting. Sections are built up as if 
by magie, filling all the available seating in 
neighboring schoolhouses within a year or 80; 
again, other schools, owing to factory and busi- 
ness encroachments, gradually dwindle in at- 
tendance, until economy compels the closing 
of entire buildings. There is, too, a perennial 
lack of funds to meet all of the demands which 
are apparent. The tax income of the schools is 
barely sufficient to meet the regular expenses 
of instruction and maintenance, and every large 
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city strains its bonding capacity to the limit. 
The building problem is further complicated 
by the difficulty of getting honest contractors 
and material men and by the frequently re- 
curring labor troubles and strikes. At its best, 
the office of school architect and superintend- 
ent of buildings is not a bed of roses. 

The city of Chicago has been meeting its 
school building problem in a particularly ef- 
ficient manner. 
ficer of the 


The school architect is an of- 


board of education, with a 


com- 
plete office force of draughtsmen and a field 
fcree of inspectors and superintendents. The 


organization is such that he works in close co- 
operation with the superintendent of schools 
and her executive staff, with the building com- 
mittee and with the school engineer and the 
business the board of education. 
At all times there is sufficient freedom so that 


manager of 


| the architect can initiate and work out his own 
| . . . . 

ideas as to the best in design and construction, 
' and can produce buildings which are not only 
} 


suitable for the scholastic purposes intended, 
but are also artistic and economical. 

The present acting architect, Mr. A. F. Hus- 
sander, has approached his work with much en- 
thusiasm and energy and has offered the board 
of education an entirely new type of elemen- 
tary school building based upon his experience 
of many years as assistant to his former chief, 
Mr. Dwight H. Perkins. Five of these build- 
ings are nearing completion and will be oc- 
cupied during the present winter. 
completed during the past summer and have 
been in operation since the opening of school 
The Thomas J. Waters school 
was the first to be approved by the building 


Two were 


in September. 


committee of the board of education and may 
well be taken as a forerunner of the type. The 
Mozart school shows the type in its complete 
indeed, a_ splendidly 


development and _ is, 


planned schoolhouse. 
The New Mozart School. 

Chicago is a city of large area and quite un- 
like eastern cities, has sufficient ground space 
to give all new school building large sites. At 
the same time, land is becoming so valuable 
that the school board cannot well afford to erect 


schoolhouses of less than three stories with- 
out eneroaching too much upon the playground 
nace which the children deserve. Sites for 


new buildings, especially in the outlying dis- 
triets, are usually 250 feet or 300 feet deep, 
and from 300 feet to 350 feet wide. The new 
buildings of the Mozart type have been located 
ry close to the back of the lot line so that 
« larger amount of play space is at the sides 
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and front of the school. The boiler room is 
brought close to the alley or the back street 
so that teams with coal will have little dif- 
ficulty in unloading in an economical manner. 

The authorities hold 
that the best light for classrooms comes from 
the east and west. 
creed that all new buildings shall be so placed 


Chicago educational 


They have accordingly de- 


that the classrooms receive their principal light 
from either of rather than 
All of the new schools 
of the Mozart type are, therefore, placed to 
fuce east or west and every classroom receives 
sunlight during some part of the day. 

All of the buildings are being erected from 
practically the same plan with merely minor 


these directions 


from north and south. 
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Designed by Mr. A. F. Hussander, Acting Architect of the Board of Education 


modifications, and a description of one of them 
will suffice for all. 

The distinguishing feature of the Mozart 
school is the assembly hall which has been 
placed directly in front of the building. It 
has for many years been customary to place 
the assembly hall or gymnasium of elemen- 
tary schools, when at all included, upon the 
top floor of the building, as much out of the 
way as possible. Within the past fifteen years 
the assembly halls have been gradually brought 
down to the first floor and have usually been 
situated at the rear where they were inacces- 
sible and out of sight. 

A Novel Assembly Hall. 

Mr. Hussander believes that the logical place 
for assembly halls is at the front of the build- 
ing where they can be readily seen and where 
they will be most easily reached by everyone. 
From year to year the schoolhouses in the 
largest cities are becoming used more as the 
social centers of the community. They are fre- 
quently opened for lectures and civic gather- 
ings, and can better perform this function 
when the auditorium is placed where people 
will see it and will be attracted to it. 

In the Waters school the assembly room is 
primarily intended for gymnasium purposes. 
It has a level floor, a stage large enough for 
all ordinary school entertainments and when 
fitted with movable auditorium chairs it will 
seat, approximately, 500 persons. 

The assembly hall of the Mozart school is 
planned to serve the double purpose of gym- 
nasium and auditorium. The front portion 
has a flat floor covered with cork matting and 
is fitted with gymnasium apparatus and movy- 
able seating. The rear half has fixed opera 
chairs placed on a gentle incline. The sliding 
doors, by which the room may be divided, are of 
solid pannelled oak, seventeen feet high. They 
slide on ball-bearing wheels, running on a track 
concealed in the ceiling. When extended they 
form a firm, solid-looking, continuous partition, 
closely resembling a pannelled wall. The room 
will seat comfortably 1,100 persons. The plat- 
form is large enough for school entertainments 
and lectures. 

Another important feature of the building 
is the limiting of the height to three stories 
without a basement. Mr. Hussander is of the 
opinion that basements have many dark cor- 


ners and a t amount of waste space, and are 
rarely kept clean. They are to a large extent 
not only wasteful but also insanitary. With 
this idea in mind, the Mozart school has the 


first floor but a 


above the surrounding 
ground, and has no 


ement or hollow space 
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whatsoever underneath. Special precautions 
are taken to make the floors and walls damp- 
proof, 

The Mozart school, like the others of the 
type, is entirely fireproof. It is constructed 
with brick and stone walls, steel floor and roof 
girders, and hollow fireproof tile in the floors, 
roof and non-bearing partitions. The exterior 
is faced with a brownish pressed brick, trimmed 
with a lighter gray brick and cut stone. The 
cornices and other metal work are copper and 
the roof is tin. The design is purely classic 
ir. detail, extremely simple and pleasing to be- 
hold. 

Some Details of the Building. 

The school is extremely simple in plan, with 
a straight fourteen-foot corridor, separating 
the two rows of classrooms on either side. It 
has, in all, twenty-four standard classrooms, 
a manual training room, a kindergarten, a do- 
mestic science room, an office and a teachers’ 
room. 

The stair capacity is about 50 per cent 
greater than is required by the Chicago city 
ordinances. The stairways from the second 
floor lead directly down, without a turn, with 
the exits straight in front. The exits are 25 
per cent larger than the width of the stairs; in 
addition, more available doors make the total 
exit capacity nearly double that of the stair- 
ways, thus ensuring against danger of jam- 
ming in a panic. The ample stairway and exit 
facilities and the fireproof construction of the 
building, together with the location of the 
boiler and coal rooms outside of the main walls, 
remove altogether the dangers from fire or 
panic. 

The kindergarten is placed in the first story 
with both south and east exposure. It is close 
by an exit and has connected with it a separate 
teilet room so that the little tots will be entire- 
ly apart from the older pupils. 

The manual training room is_ similarly 
placed on the first floor so that children com- 
ing from other schools and men delivering ma- 
terial can have ready access and exit. It is 
fitted with twelve double manual training 
benches, and large stationary wall cabinets for 
storing tools, materials and finished work. 

The household-arts room is placed on the 
third floor to the rear so as to be as far away 
from the dust and dirt of the street as possible. 
It has a storage cabinet and an ice-box for 
foodstuffs and dishes, and two large kitchen 
sinks. The furniture consists of a specially 
built fixture, in the form of a letter “U.” The 
top is of a special fireproof sanitary compo- 
sition and is fitted with twenty single gas 
plates. Storage space is afforded for the dishes 
used by each of the twenty girls which make 
up each cooking class. 

If care has been given to the general ar- 
rangement of the buildings, the classroom cer- 
tainly gives evidence of long, intensive study. 
Fach room is 24x34 feet in size, designed to 
seat fifty pupils. Light strikes the desks 
from the left only, and is derived from three 
double windows extending close to the ceiling. 
The walls and ceilings are plastered and the 
wainscoating is of hard smooth cement. The 
floors are rift-sawed maple and the wood trim 
is plain oak. The blackboards are natural slate 
placed along the front and inner side of the 
room. 

Wardrobes and Corridors. 

The wardrobes are of the sanitary wall type, 
separated from the classroom by a light par- 
tition. The doors consist of panels of black- 
board, set in sashes to slide up and down and 
ounter-balanced so that even the smallest 
child can easily move them. The doors come 
within six inches of the floor, leaving an open 
space the entire width of the wardrobe. The 
vent flue for each classroom is placed near the 
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top of each wardrobe and all the foul air is 
drawn out through it. The classrooms have 
numerous splendid refinements of design in- 
tended to improve their sanitary character and 
convenience. 

The corridors are each fourteen feet wide 
and are without turn or obstruction of any 
kind. They are sufficiently large to move 
classes with all the rapidity which is prudent, 
and can be used for play space in bad weather. 
The floors of all corridors and vestibules are 
asphalt laid very smooth and coved along the 
walls. The walls have hard cement wainscoting 
five feet high. 

The staircases are entirely of iron and steel 
and have asphalt filled treads. They are ar- 
ranged so that the children from the third and 
second floors need not come in contact, in en- - 
tering or leaving the building, with those on 


the ground floor. From the second floor down 7 - ee eee 
tle stairs lead in a straight flight to the main ' 
front doors. | = 

The heating plant consists of four tubular cl 
steel boilers supplying heat to two main warm- 
ing rooms from which two steam-driven cen- 
trifugal fans distribute the air to the class- | Sein = ER 
rooms. The ventilating ducts are carried along 
the ceiling of the ground-floor corridor to the tie Se 
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brick stacks into the rooms above. Corridors ee e@eee 
and classrooms have auxiliary direct radiation. SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HYDE PARK HIGH SCHOOL. 
The temperature control of the rooms is auto- a 








matic and does not diminish the quantity of 
air delivered into the rooms. 
Sanitary Equipment and Cost. 

The sanitary equipment consists of sepa- 
rate toilet rooms for boys and girls, arranged 
in stacks so that each floor has its own wash- 
room and closets. The toilet rooms have as- 
phalt floors and glazed brick wainscoting, and 
are finished in every detail for the best sani- 
tary upkeep. The closet fixtures are of the lat- 
est automatic flushing type and the urinals 
are of vitrified chinaware. Service corridors 
are provided for tanks and piping. 

The corridor on each floor has a range of 
senitary drinking fountains. A janitors’ 
closet is also provided with space for storage 
and a slop sink. 

The building has electric light fixtures, 
fitted with holophane globes. Electric signal 
bells are provided and the principal’s office is 
fitted with telephone and fire alarm box. 

The Thomas J. Waters school cost $148,610 
complete and ready for furniture. This makes 
the cost per classroom $6,192, not considering 
the domestic arts or the manual training rooms. 
teduced to the seating capacity the cost is 
$123.84 per pupil. 

The Mozart school is slightly higher in cost 
owing to the larger assembly hall. Still, it 
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figures only $162,060 complete, or $6,753 per 
classroom and $135.06 per pupil. 
Two New High Schools. 

If the new elementary Chicago school build- 
ings have proven remarkable successes, the two 
high schools which Mr. Hussander has planned 
promise a still greater achievement. 

The first of these, the Hyde Park high school, 
has just been begun. The plans were com- 
pleted in August last and contracts were ap- 
proved by the board of education early in Sep- 
tember. 

The building is planned to accommodate a 
cosmopolitan high school of approximately 
2,000 students and will afford space and facili- 
ties for all of the classical, scientific and tech- 
nical courses now offered in Chicago. The 
building is in the shape of a huge letter “H” 
and occupies an entire square block of ground. 
Its main front faces east, and the enormous 
width between the wings is such that every 
room has full outside light at all times, and 
sunshine at some hour of the day at least. 

Many of the principles which have guided 
the planning of the Mozart school will be car- 
ried out in the Hyde Park and the Nicholas 
Senn high schools. There is no basement, but 
instead the ground floor is level with the sur- 
rounding site; the corridors are straight and 
unobstructed; the stairways are direct, promi- 
nently located and accessible from every im- 
pertant center of congestion; the construction 
will be brick and stone, steel and hollow fire- 
proof tile, and will be in every particular abso- 
lutely fireproof. 

A study of the floor plans illustrated on these 
pages will disclose the general arrangement of 
the building and the disposition of the various 
departments. The fifty recitation rooms are 
largely confined to the west wing, and most of 
the laboratories and lecture rooms are on the 
east front. The shops containing machinery, 
which involve noise in operation, are placed be- 
tween the wings, practically outside the main 
walls of the upper building. The assembly hall 
which has a seating capacity of 2,000 is direct- 
ly opposite the main entrance and occupies the 
space between the two wings. Next to it is a 
swimming pool, a new feature in the Chicago 
high schools, and a large room for calisthenics. 
Above the pool is the main gynasium which will 
be fitted complete with apparatus and will have 
a splendid suspended running track. 

Students of the Chicago high schools come 
and cannot return to their 
for lunch. Consequently a 
complete cafeteria, serving light hot lunches, 
has been found desirable in all the buildings. 
In the Hyde Park school the lunch rooms and 
kitchen will be placed on the top floor where 
they are easily accessible and still out of the 
way. 

The heating system will be of the plenum 
type automatically controlled. The boilers will 
be located so that the heating mains can be 
led direct to the four fresh-air chambers. The 
sanitary equipment will be of the latest type 
with toilet rooms on each floor. 

Low Cost of Building. 

The exterior of the building will be classic in 
design and truly monumental in character as 
is befitting a high school. The large lunch 
room on the top floor makes it possible to break 
the flat roof-lines in a manner that is interest- 
ing and altogether novel in American school 
architecture. All of the exterior will be in gray 
pressed brick and all columns, cornices and trim 
will be cut stone. 

The appropriations for the building are $600,- 
000 for the structure and an additional $100,000 
for the furniture and equipment. Contracts 
awarded in September for the building com- 
plete, ready for furniture, amount to only $517,- 
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000. As the cubage amounts to four million 
feet, this cost is only 13 cents per cubie foot. 

The Nicholas Senn high school for which con- 
tracts will be let during the winter, follows in 
design and plan the Hyde Park building. It 
will accommodate the same number of students 
and will have practically the same cubage and 
the same equipment. The site upon which it 
stands is so large that a complete athletic field 
will be provided, with track, baseball diamond 
and football grid-iron. The building will be 
set back from the two main thoroughfares so as 
to give the best opportunity for a lawn and 
shrubbery that will adequately set off the struc- 
ture. 

Administration of Construction. 

It may not be amiss in closing to reproduce 
some comparative figures on the cost of school 
buildings in Chicago, in order that the low cost 
ot the Mozart type of school may be better un- 
derstood. In the report of the board of educa- 
tion for November 2, 1910, appears the follow- 
ing summary which is significant: 

Contracts for Elementary Schools for the Last Five Years. 
Number Number* Building Cost Per Cost Per 


Year Rooms Sittings Contract Classroom Pupil 
1905 122 6,100 $1,086,250.22 $ 8,903.69 $178.07 
1906 352 17,600 2,993,753.00 8,504.98 170.09 
1907 20 1,000 177,793.00 8,889.65 177.79 
1908 131 6,550 1,322,948.00 10,098.83 201.97 
1909 170 8,500 1,550,964.00 9,123.32 182.46 
1910 to 245 12,250 1,623,685.00 6,627.24 132.54 
Sept. Ist, 1910 (% of the year). 


*Figured on 50 seats per room. 

Tt should be remembered that the new build- 
ings of the Mozart type, listed under the build- 
ings of 1910, are fully the equal of the buildings 
erected during the previous years. They are 
simpler in design, but fully as strong in con- 


Expenses Architect’s Department. 


Trataietmes (URIOPIOR): o6.6deg ibs ces ve decease ensees 


General office force (including Architect) 
Superintending force (salaries) 

Supplies, blue printing, etc..... 

Total expenses of department (except rent and light) 


Total amount of contracts let......... 
Per cent of cost of plans (taking 
office force and all of supplies, etc.) 
Fight months, $25,016.99-$1,727.685. 
Total payments on building contracts 


(1909 


Per cent of cost of superintending (taking all salaries of superintending force and 


one-half of general office force).......... 


Fight months equals $18,175.63 divided by $1,202,913.26, 


Total per cent of plans and superintending 


Comparative Statement 


Contracts let—new buildings and additions. 
Number of classrooms 
Cost per classroom 
Number of pupils 

Cost per pupil.... 
Showing an average 


(50 per room) 


saving per classroom of $2,496.00 


Contracts let during eight months ending September Ist, 
Saving shown on 245 classrooms, $614,520.00 for two 


“408 an 
$55,125.06 


struction, as well designed, absolutely _fire- 
proof in all parts, and have all the features of 
their predecessors necessary for safety, comfort 
and educational efficiency. 

The expense of the architects’ department, 
uuder Mr. Hussander, are remarkably low and 
reduces the cost of architectural planning and 
superintendence far below the commission usu- 
ally charged by the best practitioners. A table, 
from the report of the board of education quoted 
above, is significant. 

It should be added that the cost for the eur- 
rent year is practically identical with the year 
1910, although intricacy of the work on the two 
large high schools may slightly increase the per- 
centage. 

The newest Chicago buildings exhibit four 
distinet tendencies which are difficult to harmon- 
iz¢, but which have been so nicely balanced that 
the results are as nearly perfect as can be found 
in any American city. The first effort is to- 
ward utility: educational and administrative 
usefulness primarily and social usefulness sec- 
ondarily. The second aim is for safety: from 

conditions, from fire and panic 
The third is beauty of design, at- 
tained through simplicity of outline, harmony 
of color and correctness of detail. The final 
effort is for economy consistent with the funds 
of the board of education. 


unhygienic 


dangers. 


In everything the 
new Chicago buildings exhibit a comprehensive 
grasp of the needs and possibilities of the 
schools, and a careful study of each minute de- 
tail. They are successful buildings in the best 
sense and reflect credit upon their designer. 


Eight Months 


Entire Year Ending Sept. 
1909 Ist, 1910 
$ 40,870.56 $ 17,586.88 
18,942.71 8,286.95 
31,143.59 14,032.15 
4,783.14 3,286.63 
5 awe ~ 95,740.00 $ 43,192.61 


1,973,102.42 1,727,685.00 


- $1,973,102.42).. 2 79-100% 


1 44-100% 


$1,808,552.80 $1,202,913.26 


2 25-100% 1 51-100% 
5 4-100% 295-100% 
New Buildings and Additions. Wight Months 
Entire Year Ending Sept 
1909 Ist, 1910 
$1,550,964.00 $1,623.685.00 
170 245 
$ 9,123.32 + 6,627.24 
8,500 12,250 
$ 182.46 $ 132.54 
1910, for 245 classrooms 
thirds of the year, down to September Ist, 1910 
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SUPERINTENDENTS TO ST. LOUIS. 

President Charles E. Chadsey of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, has announced that the conven- 
tion of the department will be held in St. Louis, 
February 27, 28 and 29. By special vote at 
San Francisco, the National Council of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Normal Schools 
will meet on the same dates with the superin- 
tendents, holding separate sessions which will 
be announced later. 

It has been decided that the Planters Hotel 
will be the headquarters. The general sessions 
will be in the Odeqn Theater, which is close by 
the Planters. The convention will also occupy 
an assembly hall, seating one thousand persons, 
and a smaller meeting room in the hotel for 
round tables. 

The local arrangements for the meeting will 
be in charge of a committee of citizens and 
school officials. Superintendent Ben Blewett 
has assured the department officers that every 
preparation will be made to entertain the visit- 
ing educators with true St. Louis hospitality. 

Detailed information concerning the con- 
vention will be sent out by Secretary Irwin 
Shepard early in December. It is expected 
that the preliminary program will be ready by 
that time, and that complete railroad rates, 
hotel lists and special attractions for the meet- 
ing can be announced. 

From present indications, it appears that the 
summer meeting of the association will go to 
St. Paul as determined in San Francisco. 
Chairman J. M. Greenwood of the executive 
committee has announced July 8 to 12, inclu- 
sive, as the dates for the convention. Railroad 
rates and ticket conditions have, however, not 
been completed up to October 31, and a com- 
plete statement is not expected until all the 
Passenger Associations have acted during the 
month of November. 


MR. PEARSE HONORED. 

More than 1,500 principals, teachers, officials 
and citizens of Milwaukee attended a banquet 
given October 21st in honor of Superintendent 
Carroll G. Pearse. The dinner was arranged to 
fittingly give recognition to the distinction con- 
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ferred on Mr. Pearse by his election as presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. 
Among the speakers were Governor Francis E. 
McGovern, of Wisconsin, and President J. W. 
Crabtree, of River Falls, Wis. Mr. E. L. 
Richardson, president of the Milwaukee board 
of school directors, acted as toastmaster. 

Two hundred and forty girls who attend the 
cooking classes in the publie schools acted as 
waitresses, under the direction of Miss Ora 
Blanchar, supervisor of domestic science. The 
banquet was the largest ever served in the state 
of Wisconsin and was held in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION BOARD. 

tov. F. E. MeGovern of Wisconsin has ap- 
pointed six members of the new state board of 
industrial education, three being employers and 
three employes. The employers are H. E. 
Miles of Racine, August S. Lindemann of Mil- 
waukee and Eli E. Winch of Marshfield. The 
employes are William Miller of Eau Claire, 
Murt. Malone of Oshkosh and Miss Donna 
Dines of Milwaukee. 

The board is to have supervision over all 
public industrial, commercial, continuation and 
evening schools and state aid for such schools. 
The compensation of each member will be $100 
a year and actual expenses. 

State Supt. Chas. P. Cary is to appoint an 
assistant superintendent of industrial education 
and will shortly fix his salary. The state is to 
bear one-half of the expense of maintaining 
these industrial, commercial, continuation and 
evening schools, but this aid is not to exceed 
$3,000 annually for any one school. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN. 

Physical culture becomes a required study in 
the public schools of Michigan cities, under 
a law passed by the recent legislature. All cit- 
ies will introduce courses in September, fol- 
lowing an order from State Superintendent L. 
L. Wright. A set of principles which are to 
govern the courses, and, in general, are to be 
applied to the health care of children, have 
been formulated by Mr. Wright. They read: 

“The dominating idea in physical training 
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should be to conserve the health of the people 
and to develop normal physique rather than to 
train athletes. 

“A large part of the training should consist 
of out door play under supervision. 

“Ordinary calisthenic exercises conducted in 
the aisles of the schoolrooms are of doubtful 
value. 

“Every school building should have a play- 
ground adjacent with at least 100 square feet 
of out door play space per pupil. 

“Every school building should have a room 
or hall or corridor that may be used for physical 
training. 

“Every school system should have a trained 
supervisor of physical instruction. 

“All grade teachers should be required to 
have some expert knowledge of the ideals and 
methods of physical development. 

“All schools should be required to have some 
kind of medical inspection.” 


Spelling Board Enlarged. 

The executive committee of the Carnegie 
Simplified Spelling Board has announced the 
election of seven additional members, enlarg- 
ing its size to a total of forty-five men. It is 
remarkable that each of the seven new men is 
a schoolman engaged in the education of teach- 
ers. The list includes: 

Prof. Richard E. Burton, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Prof. Nathaniel 
Butler, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl.; 
Prof. George O. Curme, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill.; Pres. John R. Kirk, State 
Normal School, Kirksville, Mo.; Pres. Charles 
McKinney, State Normal School, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Pres. Z. X. Snyder, State Normal School, 
Greeley, Colo.; Principal David M. Soloan, 
Provincial Normal College, Truro, Nova Scotia. 

Coming Conventions. 

Noy. 27-28-29. Utah State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Salt Lake City. Joseph F. Merrill, presi- 
dent. 

Dec. 26-27-28. Wyoming State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Lander. A. D. Cook, Chm. executive 
committee. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Great Falls. Homer Houliston, sec- 
retary; R. J. Cunningham, president. 


Scene at the banquet tendered to Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse by the Milwaukee teachers in honor of his election 


as president of the N. E. A. 
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Columbus, O. To enable the superintend- 
ent to get around supervising the schools in 
the least time, the board of education has pur- 
chased an automobile. The machine will be 
at the disposal of visiting board committees 
and officials. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The advisability of con- 
dueting the summer vacation schools for all 
children who may want to attend and who are 
physically able to stand the strain of con- 
tinuous school work has been presented by 
Principal Frank H. Forsell. During the past 
summer 1,140 were enrolled by Mr. Forsell, 
under forty teachers, but many more could 
have been accommodated had not the board 
limited the attendance because of a lack of 
instructors. The schools were open only to 
retarded children and to such as wanted to 
“make a grade” by preparing for re-examina- 
tion in a subject in which they had failed. Mr. 
Forsell urges the continuous school plan be- 
cause of the great saving in time which it will 
effect. He declares that there will be no dan- 
ger to the health of children because the sys- 
tem of medical inspection in vogue can be re- 
lied upon to weed out unfit children. 

Principals and men teachers employed in the 
New York City schools are making an urgent 
appeal for more male teachers, saying the lack 
of supervision and instruction by men is a 
distinct loss to the boys. 

The Principals’ Association has recently sent 
resolutions to the board of education asking that 
men teachers be appointed to classes in the fifth 
year. Under a ruling of the Board of Superin- 
tendents, men teachers are appointed in the 
elementary schools only for the sixth, seventh 
and eighth years. The principals declare this to 
be an unwise policy, tending to make the boys 
effeminate. They assert that thousands of 
boys in the city leave the schools at the end of 
the fifth year to go to work, and that under the 
present order of things such boys end their 
school days without ever having had instruction 
from a man teacher. This, the principals de- 
clare, is a distinct discrimination against boys 
at an age when they most need instruction by 
men. 
the men teachers shows, 
they say, that nothing like as many men teachers 
are now employed in the elementary schools as 
might be employed even under the present rul- 
ing. It was found, they say, that there were no 
less than fifty schools in Brooklyn in which men 
might be teachers in which none were found. 


Investigation by 


Most of these schools actually have men prin- 
cipals, who have usually maintained that the 
schools did not have nearly enough men. 

The teachers of Kentucky are seeking educa- 
tional legislation which will improve the schools 
of the state. In a set of recommendations, for- 
mulated recently by the legislative committee of 
the State Educational Association, the legisla- 
ture is asked to abolish the present state board 
of education and the present state board of ex- 
aminers, and in their stead create a state board 
of education consisting of seven members, com- 
posed of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, the attorney general, the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and three active educators 
and one layman, the last four members to be 
appointed by the three elective officers. 

The committee recommends that the minimum 
salary of the county superintendent of schools 
shall be $1,000 and the maximum salary $2,000. 
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One of the most important recommendations 
is that of abolishing the third-class county 
teachers’ certificates, and that in 1914 the sec- 
ond-class county teachers’ certificates shall be 
abolished. If this is accomplished it will mean 
that after 1914 only teachers holding first-class 
certificates can teach in the county schools. 

The legislature will be asked to pass a bill 
providing that the teaching of agriculture, do- 
mestic science and music in the rural schools be 
made compulsory after 1914. 

A new feature of the work in the night schools 
of Buffalo this year is the instruction of the 
Italian and Polish girls in personal hygiene. 
Last year one teacher taught this subject to 
three schools; this year it has been extended to 
nine schools, with three teachers. Lectures will 
be given during the winter on general hygiene, 
sanitation and prophylaxis. 

Wilbur F. Gordy, formerly superintendent of 
schools of Springfield, Mass., sailed from New 
York for Bremen on October tenth. He will 
remain in Europe several months. 

Supt. Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee has 
issued instructions that a pupil who is sent 
home on account of illness or injury, should 
be accompanied by some other child, who is 
capable of caring for him. Im cases of a 
serious nature, a teacher should be sent so that 
the child will arrive safely at home. 

The city schools of Anoka, Minnesota, are 
making excellent progress under Supt. F. E. 
Turton. The work is being made of value to 
the everyday life of the people. A new agri- 
cultural department has been added; music in- 
troduced; public speaking fostered; manual 
training extended; attendance increased; new 
teachers added, and a spirit of helpfulness in- 
culeated. 

That Maine common school teachers are be- 
coming more professional as a class is shown 
by the statistics for the past school year com- 
piled in the state school department. A splen- 
did increase is shown in the number of teach- 
ers who are graduates of normal schools. More 
teachers are holders of state teachers’ certifi- 
eates than ever before. The gain in this num- 
ber is about 23 per cent. 

The increase over last year in the number 
of normal trained teachers is 236. The propor- 
tion of teachers with normal training is in- 
creasing year by year. In the past ten years 
the proportion of teachers so trained to the 
whole number employed has increased from 13 
per cent to 28 per cent. 

Interest in teachers’ meetings is larger by 
606 than the number reported last year. More 
than half the teachers employed in the com- 
mon schools throughout the entire state at- 
tended at least one convention for teachers— 
state, county or local meeting. 

Thomas G. McCleary, superintendent of the 
Kane, Pa., 
September to accept the superintendency of the 
Washington, Pa., schools. 
salary of $2,500 per year for a three-year term. 
The Washington schools have an enrollment 
of 3,325 pupils and 104 teachers. The schools 
are progressive and up to date in every way. 


schools, resigned his position in 


The office carries a 


Special teachers are employed in music, draw- 
ing, public speaking, and domestic science and 
arts. 

Washington is one of the old reliable towns 
of Pennsylvania and is distinctively an edu- 
cational center. It is the home of Washington 
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and Jefferson College, the Washington Acad- 
emy, a preparatory school, and the Washing- 
ton Ladies’ Seminary. The high school has 
an annual enrollment of 400 and a faculty of 
twenty, and is housed in a large, well-arranged 
building which has recently been rebuilt. The 
school has a study hall that seats 450 persons, 
and an auditorium with a capacity of 1,000. 

George W. Swartz, superintendent of the 
public schools at Chippewa Falls, Wis., has ten- 
dered his resignation to take effect January 
1, 1912. Mr. Swartz has been elected educa- 
tional director of the new $300,000 Y. M. C. A. 
at Gary, Ind., which is almost completed and 
is one of the finest in the country. It is the 
gift of the steel corporation to the city of Gary, 
and the second floor of the building will be 
devoted wholly to the department of educa- 
tion for boys above 16 years and men who 
want higher educational advantages. 

Two high schools at Detroit have been put on 
a twelve months’ term. They are the Cass 
technical high school and the Detroit high 
school of commerce. Daily sessions last eight 
hours. 

The Minneapolis board of education has re- 
cently set a precedent on the use of school build- 
ings as social centers. A request of a local 
socialists’ organization for the use of the Bremer 
school has been refused on the ground that 
school buildings are not intended for political 
or religious propaganda. 

“Socialist meetings in the public school build- 
ings of Rochester, N. Y., literally killed the 
social center movement in that city, and we 
don’t propose to see a repetition of such a state 
of affairs in Minneapolis,” Geo. H. Elwell, 
president of the board, told the delegation which 
rade the request. “These Rochester speeches 
were offensive to other citizens, who ceased 
coming to social center gatherings. 

“No political organizations will be allowed to 
use the public schools for political purposes. We 
want meetings in the schools which will benefit 
every one and which will prove entertaining to 
every one. This applies to republicans, demo- 
crats and socialists.” 

Memphis, Tenn. The school board has rad- 
ically revised its plan of training cadet teach- 
ers, and has increased the pay allowed for their 
services. In place of a flat rate of $25.00 per 
month, they now receive $30.00 for the first 
year, $35.00 for the second year, and $50.00 for 
the third year. During this time they help a 
regular teacher and substitute, and do such 
work as the principal of the school to which 
they are assigned, may direct. Daily, from 
3:30 to 5:30 p. m., and Saturdays, from 9 a. 
m. to 12 m., they meet for instruction in teach- 
ing methods, class management, psychology, ete. 

Joliet, Til. <A recent discussion of the cost 
of manual training classes in the city schools 
has disclosed the fact that last year the board 
expended $7.21 for each boy in woodworking 
and $4.89 for each girl in cooking and sewing. 
but merely that the new system would prove 
more efficient in the long run. 
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O AIR-CLEAN 


your school you must 
have pipes large enough 
to carry away bits of chalk, 
and mud from the children’s shoes; 
large enough to draw in sufficient 
volume of air to accommodate wide, = 
quick-working tools. 

Small pipe machines have not the 
capacity to move large volumes of air 
and are easily put out of commission 
by becoming clogged. The 
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uses the largest pipe and moves a larger volume of air than any 
It therefore gives the greatest satisfaction from 
every viewpoint—does duty every day without a particle of 
trouble, enables the janitor to complete his work more quickly 
than by any other method and does most effective 


The TUEC is of the simplest construction, easy and 
inexpensive to install in old buildings as well as new, least with 2’’ openings). 
and requires no cost for upkeep or repairs. 
on the smallest electric current of any system ever 
made, and is so much more efficient than any other de- 
vice of the kind as to be in a class by itself. 


7 Hurford St., Canton, Ohio 
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Air Cleaning System 


It works 


TUEC. 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 


School in Jamestown, N. Y., 
equiptedwith TUEC System 


sanitarycleaning. 
See that your building is equipped with 24” pipe at 

of having satisfactory air cleaning. 
complete information on the right way to pipe and 


send our illustrated booklet telling all about the 
Write today. 


TUEC Companies in all large cities 





School tn Holly Peach, N. /., 
equipped with TUEC System 
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Pay for School Attendance. 
An important departure in social welfare 
legislation is contained in a new law which 
has recently gone into effect in the state of 


Michigan. It provides that indigent parents 
o£ children within school age may draw a max- 
imum of $6 a week from the community in 
which they live, provided they send their chil- 
dren to school and their claim is approved by 
the juvenile court judge. 

The act is designed to enable poor families 
to send their children to school instead of put- 
ting them to work to help support the home. 
Compensation at the rate of $3 per week for 
a child, but not to exceed $6 a week for any 
one family, is allowed, this to be paid out of 
the maintenance fund of the board of educa- 
tion on recommendation of the juvenile judge 
after an investigation by a truant or court of- 
ficer. 

The act, which is No. 198 of the public acts 
of 1911, reads as follows: 

“Any truant officer of this state, when au- 
thorized by the board of education to inves- 
tigate and when satisfied that any child with- 
in his jurisdiction required by law to attend 
school, is unable to do by reason of the 
fact that the services of such child are abso- 
lutely required by the parents in the support 
or care for themselves, such truant officer may 
report the case to the board of education of 
the school district in which such child may re- 
side, and such board of education shall be 
authorized to and may in their discretion grant 
such relief as will enable the child to attend 
school during the entire school year. In all 


cases where such relief is necessary the said 
board of education shall be authorized to, and 
may, in their discretion, furnish to such child 
the necessary textbooks free of charge, in addi- 
tion to such other necessary assistance or sup- 
port. 

“Sec. 2. For the purposes provided in this 
act, such board of education shall pay, 
during the school year, to the family of such 
child a sum not to exceed $3 a week nor more 
than $6 a week, for the children of any one 
family. Said money shall be paid in the same 
manner and out of the same fund as are the 
current expenses for the maintenance of pub- 
lic schools. 

“See. 3. It shall be the duty of the truant 
officer or treasurer of the school board in any 
district where a child is receiving aid under 
the provisions of this act to disburse the funds 
herein provided for, and to investigate the en- 
vironment of the child, and to make an item- 
ized report monthly to the school board or some 
other officer appointed by the board, of the 
manner in which such funds were expended. 
Provided, that in cities having a juvenile court 
such investigation shall be made by such court. 


“See. 4. The truant officer shall notify the 
teacher to whom any child receiving aid un- 
der the provisions of this act may be assigned, 
and it shall be the duty of the teacher having 
such child to report monthly to the school 
board through the superintendent of schools 
the progress which such child is making in his 
or her school work, and the record of attend- 
ance together with such other information as 
may be deemed necessary. Said truant officer 
should receive the same compensation for the 
time so engaged under the provisions of this 
act as he receives for similar services per- 
formed by him and shali be paid in the same 

manner.” 


The closing paragraph of section 4 is con- 
strued to mean that truant or court officers 
making investigations of applications from 
needy families shall receive extra compensa- 
tion for this work. 





RECENT DECISIONS. 
Colleges and Universities. 

An agricultural college receiving state aid 
and possessing municipal powers cannot avail 
itself of the state’s constitutional immunity 
from suit in a proceeding for constructing a 
dyke on land of the state, but in the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the college, to damage 
cr take private property without due process of 
law.—Hopkins y. Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, S. C. U. S. Sup. 

School Lands and Funds. 

The provision of the Kentucky statutes (sec. 
4426a, subsection 8), requiring the first county 
high school to be established at the county seat, 
Held directory only so that the prior estab- 
lishment of two county high schools at other 
places did not relieve the county board of edu- 
cation from liability on a principal’s contract 
tc teach one of them.—Grant County Board 
of Education v. Chandler, Ky. 

Government of School Districts. 

That a count of the ballots in a box of a 
precinct at a school election indicated the de- 
pesit of fraudulent votes was no ground for 
the refusal of two of the judges in such pre- 
cinet to count and return the vote as shown by 
a count of the ballots in the box, and they 
could be compelled to do so by mandamus.— 
Leary v. Jones, Colo. 

The duty of judges of a school election to 
count the ballots and certify the result being 
purely ministerial, may be enforced by man- 
damus.—Leary v. Jones, Colo. 

The office of member of board of education 
of a city Held not property, within the state 
and federal constitutions.—Bonner v. Belster- 
ling, Tex. 

One elected a member of the board of edu- 
cation of a city at a regular election for a 
specified term Held entitled to an injunction 
to prevent one from wrongfully ousting him 
from office—Bonner v. Belsterling, Tex. 





A county superintendent of schools having 
held two continuous terms Held not precluded 
by the South Dakota laws (art. 9, sec. 5) and 
laws of 1907 (ec. 135, sec. 21) from holding 
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Sting of honey bee life size, 
and as seen through 
a microscope 


that specially commend it for class work. 


Price $31.50. Special prices to schools. 


Write today for our new Booklet 10 D on ‘School Equipment” and "A Manual of 


Elementary Microscopy.” 
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over until a de jure superintendent had been 
elected or appointed, when superintendent 
elected for the succeeding term was ineligible. 
—Jones v. Roberts County, S. D. 

The office of member of the board of edu- 
eation of the city of Dallas Held not a county 
oftice within the Texas laws (art. 5, sec. 24).— 
Bonner y. Belsterling, Tex. Sup. 

Under the Kentucky statutes (sec. 4426a, 
subsection 8), providing for levy and collection 
of a school tax, the fiseal court has no juris- 
diction to limit the use of the high school 
tax to the high school located at the county 
seat—Grant County Board of Education v. 
Chandler, Ky. 

School Contracts and Liabilities. 

Under the New Jersey school law which 
provides that, “No contract shall be entered 
into by a board of education * * until the 
same shall have been presented and passed on 
at a regularly called meeting of the board,” 
the Cour* of Errors and Appeals of that state 
holds, in American Heating & Ventilating Co. 
v. Board of Education of Town of West New 
York (79 Atlantic Reporter, 313), that a con- 
tract for a heating apparatus to be installed 
in a schoolhouse can be entered into by a 
board of education only when the same has 
been presented and passed upon by the board 
at a regularly called meeting. It is not com- 
petent for the board to abdicate this duty by 
delegating to its president and clerk authority 
to enter into such a contract on its behalf. 
For example, it was not enough that a con- 
tract was signed by the president and clerk 
of the board and the corporate seal affixed by 
the latter in pursuance of the authority given 
by the following resolution which appeared in 
the minutes of the board: “Be it resolved, that 
the * * * heating, ventilating and sani- 
tary system be and it is hereby adopted as the 
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World”’ 


is made one of the most 
interesting and popular 
subjects of the school cur- 
riculum by the use of the 
microscope — bringing the 
“unknown and unseen” 
right before the pupils’ 
eyes. 
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Microscopes 


are used in almost all schools and colleges where work of this nature is 
undertaken. They are characterized by practical utility, scientific accuracy 
and optical efficiency. Of our numerous models, the BH-2 has many features 


Our name, backed by over half a century 
of experience, is on all our products—lenses, 
microscopes, field-glasses, projection appara 
tus, engineering and other scientific instru 





SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO OFFICE, 


heating, ventilating and sanitation system to 
be installed in the school building to be erected 
and known as ‘Public School No. 5.’ And be 
it further resolved, that the architect of said 
school building be and he is hereby instructed 
to incorporate in his plans and specifications 
the above named system. And be it further 
resolved, that the president and clerk of this 
board be and they are hereby authorized and 
directed to enter into a contract with the * * * 
company for the installation of the said sys- 
tem in the said Public School No. 5.” The 
court says that a mere reading of the section 
of the school law already quoted makes it clear 
that nothing that the president and clerk 
might do under this resolution would make a 
contract on behalf of the board “until the same 
has been presented and passed on a regularly 


” 


called meeting of the board 


THE LAY INFLUENCE IN SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT. 

(Concluded from Page 5) 
lieves in adapting educational facilities to 
people; that this must be done through the 
people themselves; and that where this is done 
the most freely the schools will be the best and 
the people will be most progressed through the 
doing of it. 

Professional Freedom. 

All of the states are necessarily tending with 
more or less decisiveness towards this attitude. 
This movement is not so much accelerated by 
the men of the schools as by the people them- 
selves. It is the lay factors in our civilization 
who are doing it for their own protection and 
their own progress, rather than the profes- 
sional factors who are doing it for their own 
aggrandizement. It is the inevitable accom- 
paniment, or perhaps the forerunner of real 
progress in growing populations with steadily 
enlarging educational and professional needs. 


615 Schiller Bldg. 


Vacuum Gleaning System 


Protected under the Basic patents of David T. Kenney. 


The Idea of installing a Vacuum Cleaning System 
capable of Dry Cleaning only is now obsolete. 


Why only partially solve the problem of sanitary school 
house cleaning? Why replace only the antiquated broom and 


duster when by selecting the Rotrex System you eliminate the 
pail and mop as well. 


The Rotrex is the only system which 


MOPS AS WELL AS DRY CLEANS 


The maximum possible from others is dry cleaning only. 
We offer 50 school installations as evidence. 


Write for Special Bulletin on School House Cleaning. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Vacuum Engineering Company 
114 Liberty Street 


New York, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 
772 Monadnock Bldg. 





And New York is rather happy in the fact that 
she is in such a situation and not obliged to 
contend for it now; that she is not forced to 
discard the limping theories of a century in 
order to be in company with the overwhelming 
trend of our American life and our national 
institutions. 

But it is not very important outside of the 
state what that state has done, neither is the 
division of responsibility between the officers 
of the state and those who are local of over- 
whelming importance, because we have the 
habit in the United States of gradually doing 
what needs to be done in the interest of the 
schools. But it is important that we never 
forget that the schools are the schools of the 
people, and that the well-being of the schools 
and the good of the people require that they be 
kept in close and continuous association. It 
i3 vital that laymen who are associated with 
professional superintendents and teachers in the 
management of the schools shall concede to 
such professional men and women a free hand 
in shaping and directing activities of the 
schools which bear upon instruction, and it is 
just as vital that superintendents and teachers 
shall concede to the laymen who are chosen 
by the people to manage their schools that free- 
dom and responsibility which must keep schools 
in touch with the people they are expected to 
serve and the situations they are bound to aid. 

It is this distribution of function, and this 
balancing of responsibility, between the peo- 
ple and the teachers and between the state and 
the town or the district, which is the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the American system 
of education. To disturb this equilibrium 
would be to menace the brightest jewel in our 
crown. It is the lay influence which prom- 
ises every child his chance without lessening 
the opportunities of professional scholarship. 
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WOMEN AND THE N.E. A. 


By J. W. CRABTREE 


I am like the Henry George cigar in that “I 
am for men,” but unlike it in that I am for 
women also. The teaching profession believes 
equally in men and women. It does not be- 
lieve that all men in the public schools should 
be replaced by women, or that all women in the 
schools should be replaced by men. It does not 
believe that sex alone should determine either 
the rank or pay of the teachers. The highest 
ethics of our profession places men and women 
on equal footing with each other in the schools 
and in our associations. 

In the earlier day women were not expected 
to even discuss educational questions at the 
leading educational conventions. Dr. Geo. L. 
Farnham in 1887 told in a lecture of the attempt 
of a young woman at a convention several 
years earlier to take part in the discussion of 
some educational problem, when the treatment 
of the presiding officer, and the hisses of the 
audience forced her to take her seat. After an 
appeal from Dr. Farnham a motion carried to 
permit her to speak on the question when the 
audience listened to by far the best address 
mude at the convention. That was one of the 
first public addresses of Susan B. Anthony. 

As a rule the organization of the National 
Education Association has been in the hands 
of a few men. The women as well as the great 
bedy of men have had little or no part in select- 
ing the officers of the association and no voice 
in helping determine its policies. In other 
words, the N. E. A. has been aristocratic in 
the extreme. But just as there has been a 
quiet rising of the common people throughout 
the country against the rule of the few in the 
state and national government, there has been 
an uprising in the N. E. A. against a similar 
condition. This uprising started mainly among 
the men. It showed itself strongly at the Cleve- 
land meeting in 1908, and at the Denver meet- 
ing in 1909 a partial victory was gained with- 
out any particular help from the women. 

For twenty-five years women constituted the 
large part of all audiences, paid their dues and 
cheerfully performed the parts assigned to them 
on the programs, leaving the business affairs of 
the association almost exclusively in the hands 
of the men. They scarcely dreamed that it 
would be possible to overthrow the N. E. A. 
aristocracy. 

Just as the men who have controlled con- 
gress in the past may be considered good enough 
men, and only bad in their methods of control, so 
those educators who have managed the N. E. A. 
affairs are good men and only their methods of 
management are brought into question. This 
N. E. A. movement is only part of the wider 
movement, nothing more and nothing less. 
There is the same possibility of error on the 
part of the rank and file of teachers in the as- 
sociation that there is on the part of the com- 
mon people in the wider scheme of government. 
The chances are that the teachers and the 
people are more nearly right than the few who 
desire to control. 

As the date for the Boston meeting of 1910 ap- 
proached, a general desire sprang up in the 
minds of the rank and file of teachers through- 
out the country in favor of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young for the presidency of the association. 
Men were the principal promoters of the move- 
ment. Mrs. ~Young’s phenomenal record as 
superintendent of the Chicago city schools to- 
gether with her previous success as a college 
professor and Normal school president, natu- 
rally led both men and women to take great 
pride in supporting her for the presidency of the 


association, not because of her being a woman 
but because of her being a leading educator and 
one not owned and controlled by either polit- 
ical ring or book combine. 

The scheming of the manipulators to prevent 
the election of the teachers’ choice, Mrs. Young, 
brought forth an uprising of immense propor- 
tions overthrowing the report of the nominating 
committee and electing Mrs. Young president 
by an overwhelming vote of the active members. 
It was well known that a fight would be made 
against the committee report. While Mrs. 
Young’s friends were active in preparing for 
this vote, the opposition were even more active 
and more determined. The women voted and 
another partial victory was gained. 

It was only a partial victory because the 
opponents of Mrs. Young continued to hold the 
majority on the executive committee and on the 
beard of trustees. Most men accept defeat 
gracefully, but in this case a few men who were 
supposed to be broad minded did the most con- 
temptible things to injure Mrs. Young and 
evidently to prevent the success of the San 
Francisco meeting. They failed in their effort 
to keep men from attending the meeting. The 
ecnfidence of the teachers in Mrs. Young and in 
the cause represented by her was unshaken and 
victory over former rule was complete at this 
meeting. 

At the meeting of 1905 many men shook their 
heads in resentment at the way in which a 
little woman was treated who attempted to speak 
in opposition to the proposed changes in the 
charter of the association. That woman was 
Margaret Haley of Chicago, who attempted to 
stand for some of the policies and principles of 
those who are now in control of the N. E. A. 
affairs. 

The next effort on the part of women to take 
part in the management of the N. E. A. affairs 
was at the Boston meeting five years later. 

A few men claim that the women desire to 
control the association in the interest of them- 
selves. They try to make it appear that men 
are so greatly disgusted that they will refuse to 
attend future meetings of the N. E. A. Is it 
not possible that some of these men are sore 
over the loss of power? They know that the 
women have no such designs and they also 
know that the leading educators among the 
men are not so narrow and selfish as to with- 
draw from the N. E. A. because the women now 
share in the management of affairs. 

The leaders in this movement among the 
women are not dangerous women. Possibly 
Miss Grace Strachan next to Mrs. Young is the 
recognized leader among the women. In her 
excellent work as teacher, principal, supervisor 
and district superintendent, together with her 
prominent part in charity work in New York 
City, she has won the hearts of her associates 
and of all the people. Her impartial manner 
and her power of leadership has been widely 
recognized. Her fight for equal pay for equal 
service has set people to thinking in other lines 
of work besides that of teaching. But she is 
rot an enemy of men. She is a friend of square 
dealing. She is not in favor of turning the 
great N. E. A. over to women, but she is in 
favor of protecting the rights of all teachers 
both men and women in the management of 
that which belongs to men. 

Another woman who ranks in the class with 
Mrs. Young and Miss Strachan is Miss Kath- 
erine Blake also of New York City. She has 
had wonderful success as a teacher in the ele- 
mentary school, teacher in the high school, 





PROF. T. G. MCCLEARY 
Washington, Pa. 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


principal of the elementary school, principal of 
the evening high school. She compiled the first 
Statistics of the dark and badly lighted rooms 
in New York City causing the closing of more 
than fifty schools and her work continues along 
this same line. She led the movement which 
resulted in sending the first salary bill to the 
state legislature. She has been active in 
pushing the movement for better salaries for 
teachers throughout the country. If you at- 
tended the Asbury Park meeting of the N. E. A. 
you will remember the woman who made such 
an apt and gracious reply to President Roose- 
velt when he addressed the association on the 
Fourth of July. That was Miss Katherine 
Blake, the present treasurer of the N. E. As 
elected at San Fancisco by a direct vote of the 
active members. These women have no desire 
to bring men into subjection. They are not in 
the least hostile towards men. They have con- 
fidence in men and love to work with men. They 
hve plenty of good red blood in their veins and 
ample gray matter to guide them in contribut- 
ing to the general welfare. These women rep- 
resent the highest and best type of American 
womanhood and are deserving of the confidence 
and respect of all men, whether in the teaching 
ranks or in other lines of service. 

The women do not want to eliminate men 
from the N. E. A. They simply want to elim- 


inate ring rule methods and to give all active 


members equal rights in managing N. E. A. 
affairs. 

The few may withdraw but it is likely that 
even these will reconsider their intentions and 
later join in with the many in making a larger, 
stronger and better N. E. A. Team work never 
means decline. The outlook, therefore, for the 
future of the N. E. A. is most encouraging and 
the women will have no small part in the 
achievements which will result in a very much 
greater National Education Association by 
the end of the present decade. 


FUNDS INTACT. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood, president of the 
Beard of Trustees of the National Education 
Association, and Prof. J. Stanley Brown, a 
member of the same body, have recently issued 
a statement declaring that they have found the 
funds of the association to be intact. 

Their pronunciamento bears the date of 
October 13th and comes from Chicago where 
securities are being held. It reads: 

T'o the Educators of the United States: 

Pursuant to agreement, the undersigned met 
in Chicago, October 13th, at 10:00 A.M. and 
proceeded at once to the First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, without previous notice to 
the bank officials, for the purpose of examining 
the securities of the National Education As- 
sociation. 
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The Invincible 
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CLEAN BY AIR 


the THOROUGH cleaner. 


THE 





pumps, no gears, no valves—no wearing parts. Simple, easily operated, 
ne 


lasts a lifetime. Sold on a guarantee. 





Iuvinrible STATIONARY PLANTS — Made in six sizes to fit per. 


Our Engineering Department is at the service of any one who 


fectly every need 
contemplates installing an air-cleaning system. 


Huvinrible PORTABLE MACHINES — Made in four sizes—fo1 


smaller buildings and for homes. Thousands in use. Silent, efficient, moderate- 


priced machines. 


Don't purchase any machine until you KNOW the Invincible. 


MAY WE DEMONSTRATE FOR YOU? 


Choose the machine which gets every particle of 
dust and dirt, the machine which has years of success 
to commend it, the machine now giving perfect satis- 
faction in many schools all over the United States — 


Huvinrible 


Strong, even suction assured by the centrifugal fan principle. No 
—————S— 


Machine 


Electric 
Renovator 


Write for free booklet “How to Buy a Vacuum Cleaner.” It explains the 


important facts about air cleaning methods. 


ADDRESS DEPT. R. 


The Famous 
Centrifugal Fan 
Air Cleaning 


‘Tt eats 
dirt” 











ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MFG. CO. 


30 Amberson Ave., 


Upon our arrival and identification, the bank 
officials produced the strong box “No. 388” in 
which only the securities of the National Edu- 
cation Association are kept. In the presence of 
the bank official, the strong box “No. 388” was 
opened by him, and the securities were counted 
and checked by us one by one. We found that 
hese securities tallied exactly with the printed 
report of the Board of Trustees for the year be- 
ginning July Ist, 1910, and ending June 30th, 
1911. 

We are authorized from this examination to 
state that all the securities, amounting to $180,- 
000, are intact, and that no one has a key to the 
box containing the securities except the cus- 
todian. 

J. M. Greenwood, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
J. Stanley Brown, Member, Board of Trustees. 


A Transfer Card System. 

During the school year many families move 
from one city to another. This moving has a 
tendeney to interfere with school attendance 
and also to make the statistics of the state 
schood attendance incorrect. If a child attends 
school a portion of the year in one district of 
a state and the remainder in another district 
he is reported at the end of the year as two 
delinquent pupils. When it is considered that 
there are perhaps thousands of cases of this 
kind every year we can see that the final re- 
ports do not do justice to the children. 

lo remedy this defect in school attendance 
records Charles P. Cary, state superintendent 
of Wisconsin, has devised a system of transfer 
cards. 

‘hese cards will be supplied county superin- 
tendents, who in turn will supply the teachers. 
When a child moves from one district to an- 
other district anywhere in the state the teacher 
gives him a transfer card on which is recorded 


STATE OF WISCONSIN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TRANSFER CARD 





The bearer Of this card..........cccsececeecseeeeeeeeeooes 
entered schoo) this year on (give date).......-cecreseeevees 
and has attended.............. days. *He is at present 

} She 


work as outlined in the Wisconsin *Common 
a State Graded 


School Course of Study for the ........-+-++ feuwea 


RROMAPEB: cccccccccccccccscccccccccgevescccsesecess secqcccee 
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| * Cross out one, 


his school attendance up to the time he leaves 
the district. When this card is presented to the 
teacher in the district to which he has moved, 
she gives him credit for his attendance in the 
former district, and at the same time informs 
his former teacher that he has been enrolled 
and given credit for attendance in the school 
from which he came. The result will be that 
at the end of the school year all pupils will get 
credit in reports for their full attendance even 
though they may have attended in two or 
more districts. Reports as now made out ex- 
aggerate the number of children who do not 
comply with the compulsory attendance law. 


Calls School Board Convention. 


Topeka, Kans. E. T. Fairchild, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, has called a con- 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ference of members of school boards from all 
over Kansas to meet in Topeka, November 9 
and 10, at the same time that the Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association is in session. There are some- 
thing like 30,000 members of school boards in 
the state, and about 13,000 teachers. 

The school board conference is a new feature 
in Kansas educational work. 

“Such a conference, I believe,” said Superin- 
tendent Fairchild recently, “will give an oppor- 
tunity for exchange of opinions and for discus- 
sions which will be of much benefit to those who 
bear the great responsibility of school adminis- 

vation. Many important changes are taking 
place in the development and improvement of 
public schools of every grade and character. 
The scope of school work is expanding and new 
conditions are now continually presenting them- 
selves. It is therefore exceedingly desirable for 
zach city or district to profit by the successful 
experiments of others and also to avoid the dis- 
astrous mistakes which sometimes result from 
the lack of experience. 

“The presence of members of boards of educa- 
tion will encourage and inspire the teachers of 
the state by the recognition thus shown the 
teacher’s work by those to whom, as employers, 
teachers are directly responsible. The members 
of administration boards will gain from attend- 
ance at the conference better than in any other 
way an impression of the earnestness and en- 
thusiasm of teachers and of the extent and mag- 
nitude of the problems which are engaging the 
attention of educators, not only in Kansas but 
in other parts of the country. 

“The sessions will be in charge of persons 
who have had wide experience in school affairs 
and addresses will be given by men who are ex- 
perts in the various departments of administra- 
tion and who will be invited for this occasion.” - 
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Picks up and retains every particle 
of dust which it touches. Dust cannot 
be shaken or beaten out, but can be 
washed out with soap and hot water, and 
washing DOES NOT injure the duster. 


THE ONLY ‘“*DUSTLESS-DUSTER”’ 
20,000 USED BY ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS. 


Dust Book and Small Sample to any Teacher or 
School Superintendent 


Howard Dustless Duster Co. 
164-43 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cleans Blackboards perfectly. Prevents Chalk Dust. 









Yale University. 


burg, Va. 


425 Vanderbilt Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. 
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DON’TS FOR SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Mr. C. Wildman, a member of the school 
board at Linnvyille, Ia., has written a series of 
don’ts for parents gleaned from his experience in 
settling difficulties between the school and the 
home. They are worth reproducing for the 
benefit of school officials who are inclined to 
champion parents, when called to act judicially 
in cases of trouble. 

“Do not fail to make allowance for slight ex- 
aggerations when hearing of pranks in school. 

“Do not accuse the teacher of undue favorit- 
ism. If she is kinder to one child than an- 
other it’s because that one does not take advan- 
tage of the liberties allowed him. This is 
simple justice. 

“Do not tell the teacher that Willie will not 
lic. She may know better. 

“Do not condemn the teacher without a fair 
hearing. This is accorded to even the worst 
criminal. There are usually two sides to the 
story. 

“Do not send a scathing note to the teacher 
by Nellie, the contents of which she knows. 
Her aggressive look of triumph is not soothing 
and the teacher is only human. 

“Do not make unfavorable comment upon the 
methods of the teacher in the presence of your 
child. Send him to carry in wood while you 
are doing so, if it must be done. 

“Do not expect the teacher to understand 
Jimmie’s disposition the first day. You have 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LOCKER 


FIREPROOF AND SANITARY 
Also Proof Against Petty Thieving 


Some recent installations: 


Queen Anne High School, Seattle, Wash. 








ing and 


‘No Oil to Soil’’ 


U. S. Naval Training School. 

Waukegan High School. 

Bradley Polytec. Inst., Peoria, Il. 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 
Harrisonburg State Normal, Harrison- 


Ask for Catalog and Prices 


DURAND- STEEL LOCKER CO. 


530 Am. Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


studied it for six years and there are still kinks 
in it which you have failed to straighten out. 

“Do not plead lack of time to visit the 
school. There is no excuse for shirking a duty. 

“Do not reproach the teacher with the fact 
that ‘Tommy has not learned a single thing 
the entire year.’ She is not responsible for his 
lack of brains. 

“Do not send a verbal request to have 
Jimmie’s seat changed. There is often no 
vacant seat and one change usually means half 
a dozen. 

“Do not forget that the teacher’s interest in 
your child is personal. She will do more to 
help him than any one except yourself. 

“Do not expect the teacher to manage with- 
out friction a child whom you yourself have 
never been able to control. 

“Do not insist that the teacher is keeping 
your child back throught spite. She will hardly 
risk her reputation as an instructor to gratify 
a personal grudge, however disagreeable the 
child may be. 

“Do not forget that the parents owe a duty 
to the teacher just as surely as the teacher does 
to the child.” 

The New York Charter. 

The objections of the school people of New 
York City, expressed against the proposed Gay- 
nor charter, including a paid board of educa- 
tion, have resulted in the abandonment of the 
mayor’s pet theories by the charter framers. 

As drawn up at present, the educational 
chapter will give New York a board of fifteen 
members, of which the president alone, will 
receive a salary. The board is to be appointed 
by the mayor and is to consist of five members 
from the borough of Manhattan, four from the 
Bronx, one from Queens, one from Richmond 
and two at large, one of whom is to be desig- 


De Kalb and President Streets 


New Gymnasiums 


We are at all times glad to assist in planning 
new gymnasiums. Our assistance is offered free of 
charge and without obligation. 
liable in view of our thirty-eight years’ experience. 

Our new publication ‘‘Useful Information for 
Architects Planning Gymnasiums’”’ is also interest- 
valuable to the persons who will supervise 
the work in the gymnasium when it is completed. 

It contains plans of typical gymnasiums for 
Schools, Colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s, Clubs, ete., showing 
various styles of construction. 

It also contains complete information regarding 
cost of equipment, much valuable advice about prep- 
arations to be made for equipment, and complete 
data regarding running tracks, swimming pools, 
locker installations, ete. 

It is the only reference book of this kind ever 
issued and will be mailed free to anyone interested 
in gymnasium work. 


It should prove re- 





Fred Medart Manufacturing 


Company 


Gymnasium Outfitters ... Steel Lockers 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


nated as president and receive a salary of $12,- 
000. Other important changes in the measure 
chiefly relate to the superintendent of schools 
whose powers the first draft seriously reduced. 
These may be summarized briefly: 

There has been restored to the superin- 
tendent a seat in the board of education, and 
aiso the power to make assignments of dis- 
trict superintendents. 

The number of associate superintendents 
has been limited to eight, as in the present 
charter, and the number of district super- 
intendents has not been increased. 

The number of members of the board of ex- 
aminers has been increased to five, appointed 
from civil service lists. The tenure of office 
has been made permanent, instead of for a term 
of years. 

The assignment of associate superintendents 
shall be by the board, but only after consulta- 
tion with the city superintendent. 

There has been restored to the city superin- 
tendent power to issue all teachers’ licenses. 

The city superintendent has been empowered 
to call together all members of the supervising 
staff of teachers for consultation and instruc- 
tion, and to prescribe suitable registers, blanks, 
forms, and regulations for the making of re- 
ports. 

The board of superintendents shall make all 
examinations for members of the teaching 
staff. 

It is provided that no permanent licenses 
shall be issued to any one not a citizen of the 
United States. 

To the city superintendent is restored the 
power to prefer charges against a member of 
the teaching or supervising staff. 

Equal pay provisions have not been disturbed. 
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The pension of retiring principals has been 
increased from $1,500 to $1,750. 

The section authorizing the temporary serv- 
vice has been omitted, leaving the law as it is 
at present. 

The requirement making seven years’ ex- 
perience in the city schools a necessary qualifi- 
cation for appointment as a superintendent has 
been eliminated. 

Thomas D. Perry, secretary and _ business 
manager of the Grand Rapids, Mich., public 
schools, relinquished his position on October 
tenth to accept the managership of an impor- 
tant woodworking establishment. Mr. Perry 
was connected with the public schools for a 
period of four years, during which time he 
revolutionized the methods of conducting the 
business affairs of the board of education. 
Not only did he reorganize the office system but 
he also introduced scientific methods of buying 
school equipment and effected large economies 
in the maintenance and repair of buildings. 
As an example of his efficient work the budgets 
of the school board may be cited. During four 
years the estimates prepared by Mr. Perry did 
not exceed one-half of one per cent of the actual 
cost of conducting the schools. The net ex- 
cess for the period was only $10,211 on yearly 
expenditures of more than half a million dol- 
lars. Mr. Perry is a spleudid example of a 
new type of business executive which is alto- 
gether too seldom found in charge of school 
board affairs. 

Hammond, Ind. The Rieman system of 
school savings has been introduced in the 
schools. 

The school board of Denver, Colo., has re- 
cently committed itself to a policy of allowing 
the schools to be used for public meetings and 
social gatherings. Upon the argument that the 





School Soard Journal 


TO TEACHERS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT: 
THE CENTURY CO. 


ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION OF 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


By S. E. FORMAN 
Author of ADVANCED CIVICS 


359 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED 


Teachers who are looking for a Text Book that will impart life and spirit to the work 

in civics should examine THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
It presents GREAT SUBJECTS in a FRESH and INSPIRING manner. 
It deals with PRACTICAL questions. 
It is thoroughly UP TO DATE and gives ample attention to such subjects as direct 

legislation, direct primaries, the commission form of municipal government, 

and municipal home rule. 
It contains carefully prepared SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS and READING REFERENCES. 
It is appropriately illustrated with MAPS, DIAGRAMS and PICTURES. 


For further information address 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, Union Square, New York 


schools are built and maintained by the tax- 
payers, and as such should be of the largest pos- 
sible service to the community, the board de- 
cided to grant requests for evening gatherings. 

Sacramento, Cal. The office of assistant sec- 
retary has been created by the school board. 
The new official will receive a monthly salary 
of $100 and will relieve the superintendent of 
his clerical duties. 

A novel situation has confronted the school 
committee of Marlboro, Mass. Through the 
opening of a new parochial school and the re- 
moval of a number of families, two schools 
were entirely depopulated; throwing seven 
teachers out of employment. By common 
agreement, all of the teachers of the city of- 
fered to share the misfortune of their fellows, 
by dropping four weeks’ service and losing the 
pay for that period of time. The school com- 
mittee has accordingly arranged a schedule, 
granting each teacher a leave of absence of 
fcur weeks, and has pledged itself to employ no 
new teachers until all of the present corps is 
working full time. Any teacher who can secure 
a position outside of the city will be permitted 
to do so, without forfeiting her place or grade 
in the Marlboro schools, and every effort will be 
made to that end. 

Wilmington, Del. Evening classes in Eng- 
lish and civics have been opened for adult for- 
eigners. It is expected that later sewing will 
be taught to the young women who are en- 
rolled. 

The United Railways of San Francisco and 
the board of education of that city have begun 
a short course of instruction on the avoidance 
of street car accidents. The children in the 


public schools have been shown how to board 
and leave cars and have been given illustrated 
lectures on accident prevention. Booklets on 






$1.10 NET 





the subject have been distributed and prizes 
heve been offered for the best essays prepared 
by students. 

The school board of St. Paul, Minn., has re- 
cently received an opinion from the corpora- 
tion attorney that the school funds may be 
legitimately expended for books and supplies 
to be loaned to indigent children. The sum of 
$500 has been appropriated for the purpose. 

The night schools of Buffalo are giving in- 
struction this year to regular classes in citizen- 
ship and naturalization. The foreigners, chiefly 
Poles, Italians, Germans and Hebrews, will be 
taught English, with the elements of history 
and civics, besides the details of how to take out 
naturalization papers. 

Every school in the state of Nebraska has 
received an invitation from State Superintend- 
ent J. W. Crabtree to send a delegate to the 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association meeting, to be 
held November 8-10. He suggests that teachers 
be permitted to attend without loss of pay, since 
“the school profits fully as much as the teacher.” 
In Mr. Crabtree’s opinion “the chief reason why 
Nebraska holds the honor of the lowest per cent 
of illiteracy is because of teamwork among 
teachers and the sympathy and cooperation of 
school boards and parents.” 

The Indianapolis school board has recently 
voted to cooperate with the local authorities of 
the United States Postal Savings Banks in 
teaching children how to use the facilities of 
the bank. Teachers will be instructed to teach 
their pupils the value of thrift and saving. The 
method of making deposits will be explained in 
all the schools. 

New Orleans, La. The salaries of all teachers 
who act as vice-principals have been fixed at $75 
per month. Formerly they ranged from $60 to 
$75. 
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SETI NET II ABD 


An Important New Text Book 
PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By PROF. K. C. DAVIS, of Rutgers College 


(In active preparation) 





The latest important movement in School affairs is the 


development of 


Home and School Associations 


Dr. ELMER E. BROWN and DR. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH 


The author has had many years of practical experience investigating 


farming problems in various parts of the country. 
knowing through his class work the needs of the students, he has been 
able to produce one of the most practicable and teachable text-bodks 
on this subject. Dick C, Crosby, of Washington, has been good enough 
to review the manuscripts, making some valuable suggestions, which 


have been incorporated. 


In addition to this, 


Hlustrated with over 300 cuts in the text. 


have endorsed in Prefaces 


“HOME AND SCHOOL” 


By MRS. GRICE, as the suitable manual, telling how to form 
and conduct these Associations 


The price of this Book by mail, prepaid, is 45 cents 


Postage Stamps accepted 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Pus tisHErRs 
124 N. Eighteenth St., PHILADELPHIA 


J. B. Lippincott Company, puanapevema 
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Supplementary Song Series. 

Book IV. By Edward B. Birge, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 64 pages. Price, $0.15 each. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., New York. 

This little song book shotld appeal instantly 
to the teacher who is looking for varied mate- 
rial with which to supplement the regular music 
readers. It is made up of attractive songs 
drawn chiefly from the works of the famous com- 
posers and selected not only for their intrinsic 
musical and educational value, but also because 
of their charm and appropriateness for children 
of twelve and thirteen. The songs are adapted 
for both classroom work and general chorus 
singing, in unison or in parts. 

In appearance, the book is decidedly attractive 
with its wide margins and heavy art-paper cov- 
ers. 


Exercises in English. 
By Edwin C. Woolley, Assistant Professor of 


. English, University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 147 


pages. Price, $0.60. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

In nearly every class in composition, in high 
school or college, there are students in need of 
special training in some of the elementary proc- 
esses of writing. The individual wants of such 
young men and women are extremely difficult to 
meet without considerable work for which the 
teacher hardly has time. From the experience of 
many years in handling such cases, and from the 
observations of other teachers, the author has 
compiled the present book. It is intended to 
furnish an apparatus for the drill necessary to 
remedy all common defects. It is not intended 
that all the exercises shall be taken consecutive- 
ly, but that the teacher should assign to indi- 
yidual students such exercises as will remedy the 
particular defects appearing in their written 
work. The topics include the proper use of 
synonyms and grammatical and idiomatic ac- 
curacy; rhetorical principles as affecting sen- 
tence ordination, logical agreement and the like. 
Exercises in spelling, compounding, abbrevia- 
tion, syllabication, punctuation, paragraphing and 
letter writing are also included. While intended 
for use with any text on English Composition, the 
book is especially valuable for supplementary 
use with the author’s own handbooks. 


Farm Friends and Farm Foes. 

3y Clarence M. Weed, State Normal School, 
Lowell, Mass. 327 pages. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 

Farm friends and farm foes! Who and what 
are they? Why, they are weeds, insects, fungi, 
birds and mammals. Weeds, laden with myriads 
of seeds; weeds having underground rootstocks 
that penetrate the soil in all directions, sending 
up leafy branches everywhere; weeds splendidly 
equipped for the battle of life are surely un- 
qualified pests. Not altogether, though they rob 
the crop of sunshine and space, deprive the soil 
of plant food and are thought by some actually 
to poison the soil. They may be called blessings 
in disguise, for they compel that tillage of the 
land which is necessary for the conservation of 
moisture and the healthy growth of most crops. 
“The truth is,” writes L. H. Bailey, in a famous 
paragraph, “that weeds always have been and 
still are the closest friends and helpmates of the 
farmer. It was they which first taught the les- 


son of the tillage of the soil, and it is they which 
never allow the lesson, now that it has been part- 
ly learned, to be forgotten. This lesson once thor- 
oughly learned, weeds will disappear.” 

Nearly two-thirds of the book is given to in- 
sects. As one reads of the ravages of chinch 
bug, scale insects, gipsy moth, army moth, bee- 
tles of various kinds, one wonders at the sur- 
vival of plant life. But the farmer, the fruit 
grower, the forester, have slowly learned ways and 
means of combating these foes. It is also cheer- 
ing to learn of predaceous insects that wouldn’t 
eat anything but some other insect, if they could. 
Insects that carry pollen from flower to flower, 
through the long summer days, are surely friends. 
The work and use of insecticides is well stated. 

As smut, rust, blight, mildew, seems to de- 
scend upon plants without much visible cause, 
it is a boon to learn how this evil works, and 
what may or must be done to check its advances. 
All too little space has been given to the friendly 
work of the nitrifying bacteria living in colonies 
on the roots of leguminous plants and converting 
the nitrogen of the air between the soil particles 
into a form that can be used by plants. Doers of a 
greatly needed work, they are among the farmer's 
best friends. 

Little can be said in favor of mammals. They 
girdle trees, eat voraciously of young and tender 
plants, have a steady appetite for roots, bulbs, 
nuts, grains. Means of protection and extermina- 
tion are mentioned. Some predaceous birds, for- 
tunately, like to eat some of these mammals. What 
would happen if some form of life were not al- 
ways preying upon other forms of life? With the 
notable exception of the English sparrows, birds 
receive a high meed of praise. Our native spar- 
rows undoubtedly destroy thousands of tons of 
weed seeds every year. The services of all kinds 
of birds in keeping down harmful insects makes 
the fruit they eat small matter. 

The sting of a rattlesnake is in its tail. The 
strength, perhaps the sting, of this book is found 
at the end of each chapter in “Observations for 
Pupils.” In these they are directed to make lists, 
drawings, collections. They are asked to look 
over apple twigs for scale insects, to look. under 
currant leaves for minute eggs. Some kind of a 
“bug,” kept in a vivarium, will afford recreation 
for their leisure moments. Examinations and ex- 
periments are always in order. Excellent work 
in the interests of crop production. 


Old World Hero Stories. 

By Eva M. Tappan. 235 pages. Price, $0.70. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The Houghton Mifflin company has brought out 
another of Eva March Tappan’s famous historical 
books for children, thus adding one more to her 
long list of useful volumes for the young. “Old 
World Hero Stories” has a peculiar charm. The 
early stories of Greece, and then of Rome, and 
later of the European heroes, are full of interest 
and verve. It is a far cry from Napoleon Bona- 
parte to Homer, and yet in this little book all 
the great heroes from a thousand years before 
the birth of Christ down to the great Frenchman 
are given, and in such a manner as to make his- 
tory no longer a dry chronicle of events. Miss 
Tappan believes that if a child can only gain 
that “easy feeling” among men who have brought 
momentous events to pass, he has received the 
best possible preparation for the study of his- 
tory, 1nd she is succeeding in making this prepa- 
ration possible with children. 


Chemistry. 

By Wm. C. Morgan, University of California, 
and Jas. A. Lyman, Pomona College. 410 pages. 
Price, $1.25, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The authors of this volume do not want the 
student to be actuated by the idea that chemistry 





is a science that dwells inside laboratories and 
acts chiefly in beakers and test tubes. They want 
the young student to realize that in the past chem. 
istry has been one of the great forces which have 
determined the civilization and development of 
mankind, and that in the future its importance 
will not be less. The text has been prepared pri- 
marily for high schools, and endeavors to make 
the student think inductively. After each chem- 
ical group there is a summary and a set of ques- 
tions for review and examination. There are, 
also, some fine photographs illustrating the text, 
which has, also, a good index. 


A History of the United States. 

By Andrew ©. McLaughlin, University of Chi- 
cago, and Claude H. Van Tyne, University of 
Michigan. 430 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, Chicago. 

The authors aim to present the main historical 
developments in American history that will give 
the pupil an understanding of the social, polit- 
ical, and economic institutions of our land. It 
is a textbook and not a story book, and deals with 
certain essentials which are not disguised nor 
palliated by facts which are only entertaining, 
and not essentially significant. In following this 
plan more space is available for fuller explana- 
tion and interpretation of really important events. 
There is a valuable appendix, many maps, a good 
index, and abundant review questions, together 
with many illustrations. The history is mod- 
ern and up-to-date. 

Selections from Lincoln. 

Edited by Ida M. Tarbell. 16mo, cloth, 124 
pages. Price, $0.30. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This little book, by the famous enemy of the 
Trusts, Ida M. Tarbell, is founded on the con- 
viction that the most practical and inspiring 
guide our history offers for developing genuinely 
democratic Americans is the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and that the best place to study Lincoln 
is in his own writings. The selections here given 
have been chosen with three different ideas in the 
compiler’s mind: (1) Abraham Lincoln’s under- 
standing of democracy and the way he worked it 
out in his own life; (2) his intellectual and moral 
development as we see it in his handling of the 
question of slavery; (8) his English prese, and 
the way it was perfected. The body of the book 
consists of the letters, speeches, and state papers 
(extracts) of Lincoln. 


Schoolroom Essentials. 

By Wm. S. Sutton, University of Texas, and 
Paul W. Horn, superintendent of Houston, Tex., 
schools. 356 pages. Published by C. A. Bryant 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

This book is a manual for Teachers’ Institutes 
and Beginners’ Classes. It deals chiefly with 
management and method. In Part 1, the essen- 
tials of management, which relates to the ex- 
ternal, objective aspect of education is discussed. 
Part II is devoted to the examination of the prin- 
ciples of method, which is concerned with the 
spiritual, subjective nature of teaching; and Part 
III treats of the application of the laws of method 
to a number of subjects that are taught in the 
elementary schools. The work has a well-made 
index. 

The Theory and Practice of Technical Writing. 

By Samuel Chandler Earle, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Engineering School, Tufts College. 
The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.25. 

As far as we know, this is the first book of the 
kind published, and is destined to be of much 
value to the engineering student. The special 


forms of engineering writings have not been 
studied in school, nor have been given adequate 
treatment in textbooks. Engineers require a form 
of expression no less special than that of the 
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A WONDERFUL TRIUMPH! 


LAIRD & LEE’S WEBSTER’S 


NEW STANDARD DICTIONARIES 


Combines Low Prices 






Series Contains a 





3,750 Pages, 5390 Bulk and 
ustra- 
tions, 56 Beauty. 


full-page 
plates. 


STEPS TO KNOWLEDGE [=r 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Standard American 
Dictionary — Encyclepedic Edition 


Full flexible straight grain cowhide, polished colored edges, 
patent thumb index, 1,248 pp., 2,000 illus. (in a box), $4.00 
Three-quarter leather, marbled edges, thumb index...... 3.00 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 
High School and Collegiate Edition 


(New) Half leather, 900 pages, 1,500 illustrations, thumb 
indexed, 1.75. Half leather, not indexed, 61.50 


Students’ Common School Ed. (Revised) 


Extra cloth (black), 756 pages, gold and blind stamped, 80c 


Intermediate School Edition 


Extra cloth (black), 460 pages, gold and blind stamped, 52c 


Elementary School Edition 


Extra cloth (black), 378 pages, gold and blind stamping, 28c 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s Modern Dictionary 


Handy Edition — Cloth, 432 pages, size 4x54 inches 
(over 1,000,000 sold), 20c 


Laird & Lee’s Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary 


Size, 2%x5%4 inches, 224 pages, leather, 50c Cloth, 25c 

Also English, French, Spanish, German and Italian 

Vest Pocket Dictionaries. Write for list. 

Ls SCHUVUOL BOARDS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
SCHOOLBOOK DEPOSITORIES, AND 
SCHOOLBOOK SUPPLY HOUSES will make no 
mis'ake in writing Laird & Lee for terms and dis- 
counts before deciding upon dictionaries intended 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ADOPTS THE 


Aldine Method and the 
Aldine Readers 


In September the Newark Board of Education adopted 
The Aldine Teacher’s Manual 


“Learning to Read" 
The Aldine Primer 
The Aldine First Reader 
The Aldine Second Reader 
The Aldine Third Reader 
The Aldine Fourth Reader 






BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


HAS ADOPTED 


The Aldine Primer and 
First Reader 


For Use in Every School in the City. 


Should not every School Official, every School Superintendent, 
every School Principal, every Grade Teacher, be familiar with the 
Aldine Method and the Aldine Readers? 


ARE YOU? 


Are you justified in thinking you are using the best series of 
Readers, the most satisfying to pupils, the most satisfactory to 
teachers, the one by means of which children are taught to read in 
the easiest and quickest way if you do not know the Aldine? 















for the Schools 


For sale by booksellers everywhere or direct by 


CHICAGO 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 





lawyer, or the novelist or the poet. No one of 
the ordinary textbooks, or even treatises on tech- 
nical writing seem to get down to the underlying 
principles, or to deal with technical writing in a 
way which is general, yet definite and detailed 
enough to serve as a practical guide to the en- 
gineer. Mr. Earle’s new work seems to supply 
this defect, and will, undoubtedly, be welcome in 
all engineering schools. 


North America. 

A supplementary geography. By James F. 
Chamberlain, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Arthur H. Chamberlain, Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 295 pages. 
Price, $0.55. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This little book will supplement to some ex- 
tent the cursory treatment given to the human 
element in our geographies. The style is suit- 
able for older children. Chapters. are to be read 
in class, and then summarized, in connection 
with the appropriate lessons. There are illus- 
trations in abundance, but not all of equal value. 
Collateral reading of this kind in geography and 
history classes is much to be commended. 


Second Course in Algebra. 

By H. E. Hawkes, Columbia University, W. A. 
Luby and Frank C. Touton, Central High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 12mo, cloth, 264 pages; $0.75. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This second volume of the Hawkes-Luby-Tou- 
ton algebra seems to be fresher and more in line 
with recent tendencies than the first. Graphs 
are used freely and with good effect; determin- 
ants are introduced, and the exercises are well 
chosen for their purpose. The connection be- 
tween algebra and arithmetic is made prominent. 
Above all, we must welcome the graphic method 
of finding square and cube roots of numbers. 
The authors have made this volume independ- 
ent of the first, so that it may be used by all 
who have had one year of algebra. It looks like 
a very teachable and useful book. 


The Hindu-Arabic Numerals. 

By David E. Smith, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, and Louis C. Karpinski, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. S8vo, cloth, 160 pages. Price, 
$1.25. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The history of our Arabic numerals has always 











had a peculiar fascination for mathematicians, 
and countless essays and brochures have been 
written in various languages on this subject. The 
work of bringing all this information into one 
volume must have been enormous; but the pres- 
ent authors will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that their work is now, and for years will 
continue to be, the standard work of reference. 
There are numerous illustrations and a complete 
reference-apparatus is given in the footnotes. The 
book appeals to the historian especially, but the 
teacher will find much in its pages to interest 
him. The chapter on the zero-symbol is par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Arithmetic. 

Book III. By George Wentworth and David 
Smith, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
312 pages. Price, $0.45. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This new arithmetic comes in three separate 
volumes, or books, suitable respectively for grades 
3-4, 5-6, and 7-8. The arrangement is not spiral 
but topical. The writers have attempted to make 
the spirit of these books modern and real, and 
have spent much care in grading the examples. 
The Third Book has a final chapter on the es- 
sentials of algebra, which is exceedingly good. 
The three books constitute a high grade, up-to- 
date arithmetic, and teachers using other texts 
will find here abundant fresh material for class 
use. 


The Teacher’s Practical Philosophy. 

By George Trumbull Ladd, D.D., LL. D., for- 
mer professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
at Yale University. Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

Professor Ladd has an earnest message to 
teachers in this book. His thesis is to prove the 
elevated office of the teacher, by bringing out 
the personal and moral elements in teaching. He 
does this by showing how highly the teacher 
should estimate his work, and by bringing all 
possible forces to bear on its successful accom- 
plishment. He appeals to the best and the high 
est in the profession of teaching, holding up high 
ideals which should inspire the teacher, and 
be the constant aim in the work of the classroom. 
Teachers will find the book useful and practical, 
and, although one may differ with the author on 
his views of psychology, still on the whole the 
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book may be commended. It is worth reading 
for its many theoretical and fundamental sug- 
gestions. We are much in accord with the author 
when he “believes that the lack of discipline, 
through moral and religious motives and in ac- 
cordance with moral and religious ideals, in the 
home-life, in school and college, and in society 
at large, is the prime source of all our national 
evils so far as they are connected with the edu- 
cative processes as now in vogue.” 

Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 

Edited by W. B. Lewis, Penn High School, Phil- 
adelphia. 215 pages, 12 mo, cloth. Price, $0.30. 
Chas. BE. Merrill Co., New York. 

These poems have been edited from a new point 
of view, primarily as a piece of literature and as 
having a bearing on real life. One helpful sec- 
tion of the introduction is the growth of these 
idylls. It is noted that they were published at 
irregular intervals and in haphazard fashion from 
1869 to 1885. For a long time they were deemed 
poems of wizard-like beauty and finish and were 
read for themselves and not for their relation to 
one another. Only by slow degrees did the read- 
ing public recognize the poet’s larger thought that 
each idyll was but a part of a great moral epic. 
Under hints for teaching, the paragraphs relating 
to sympathetic reading aloud by teachers, methods 
of memorizing, development of an appreciation of 
the best thought of the best books should be 
treasured. 

Timely notes, a glossary, thought-provoking 
questions and topics for study complete the well- 
proportioned editorial aids. 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 

Edited by Homer B. Sprague. 198 pages. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

The editor mentions the following as some of 
the individual features of his work: “(1) The 
notes, though copious, are arranged upon the prin- 
ciple of stimulating rather than superseding 
thought; (2) it gives results of the latest ety- 
mological and critical research; (3) it presents 
the best methods of studying English literature by 
class exercises, by essays and by examinations; 
(4) it gives the opinions of some of the best crit- 
ics on almost all disputed interpretations; (5) 
it gives a map of Scotland, showing the important 
localities in the play.” 
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Another Great Triumph 


for the 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


At the speed contest held at Buffalo, N. Y., August 29 and 30, 1911, 
under the auspices of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
both awards were won by writers of Isaac Pitman Shorthand as follows: 


Adams Trophy 


First—MISS NELLIE M. WOOD (Isaac Pitman) . 99.5 
Second—MR. NATHAN BEHRIN (Isaac Pitman) . 99.3% 
Shorthand Writer Cup 


First— MR. NATHAN BEHRIN (Isaac Pitman) . 96.8% 
Second—MR. W. B. BOTTOME (Pitmanic) . . . 95.5% 


It is worthy of note that this was Mr. Behrin’s first appearance in a 
Many of his competitors — 22 in all 


speed contest. 
former champions of such contests. 


The above results establish the unquestionable superiority of the 


Isaac Pitman system. 


Write for particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers 
and a copy of “Which System.”’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West Forty-fifth Street 


Publishers of “‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,”’ $1.50 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,’’ 75c 
Adopted by the New York High Schools 





The Players of London. 

By Louise B. Chancellor. Decorations by H. 
B. Matthews. Cloth, 236 pages. B. W. Dodge & 
Co., New York. 

A bit of dainty bookmaking is this tale of an 
Elizabethan smart set. On a lavender cover 
gleam gold lettering, and masque-heads blowing 
horns. Inside are wide margins, heavily leaded 
type, with a framework of lavender tint around 
the text of each page. ; 

The time is one of fun and frolic, for it is 
1595, the thirty-seventh anniversary of the reign 
of Good Queen Bess. The Queen’s Players are 
to give Romeo and Juliet before the court. Mas- 
ter Will Shakspere knows >in his heart that it 
is the heighth of audacity to present a tragedy 
instead of a comedy before his fun-loving queen. 
But he has trusted to Philip Condell’s exquisite 
rendering of Juliet to take every one by storm. 
Be it noted that women had not yet appeared 
upon the English stage. Playwright and players 
are now greatly troubled, for Philip is sorely 
sick with a fever and cannot play. His place 
cannot be filled. A messenger has been sent in 
hot haste to a learned Italian for a potion that 
may cure and must strengthen. 

After some delay before the door of Philip’s 
lodging, he appears, is taken to the theater, goes 
through the last rehearsal. His hesitation on 
stage business is laid to his illness; but his 
rendering and acting are finer than ever before. 
Later an august audience are held spellbound 
by the power of a beautiful actress. For Phyl- 
lis, twin sister of Philip, letter-perfect in the part 
and fully the equal of her brother in dramatic 
ability, is playing. She has cut off her wonderful 
hair, donned boy’s clothes, taken her brother’s 
part and saved the situation. “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” is commanded for the next day. 
Phyllis must appear again, this time as Helena. 
This rehearsal is interrupted by the entrance of 
a double of Phyllis and a man in gray Puritan 
garb. Having recovered consciousness, Philip has 
followed his sister, and is simply furious over 
the disgrace she has brought upon herself and 
her family. Explanations produce no impres- 
sion. Finally the gray Puritan takes a hand, 
wraps his cloak about his betrothed, and leads 
her away. Thus, Phyllis disappears from public 
life, though it is surmised we may associate her 
later life with that of the lovely Philomela, whose 
beauty and virtue were especially extolled by 
the poet Shakspere. Another result of her ad- 
venture is not so uncertain, as the appearance 
of women on the English stage gradually fol- 
lowed her escapade. 

The Countess of Southampton, the Ear) of 
Essex, Lord Southampton, “so valiant in arms, 
gentle and debonair,” with other lords and ladies 
of high degree, make frequent and natural ap- 
pearances in the scenes of these three days. 
The dramatic plot, rapid movement, picturesque 
style, make the “Players of London” unique. 
Die Journalisten. 

By H. A. Potter, Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth, 264 
pages. Price, $0.60. Chas. E. Merrill Co., New 
York. 
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Even though after sixty years it is somewhat 
stilted for production on the stage, “Die Jour- 
nalisten” still holds a pre-eminent place as a 
specimen of the modern German comedy. It 
reflects so accurately the ideals and the spirit 
of the Germany of the middle of the last cen- 
tury that it will ever remain a landmark in the 
bistory of German literature. The present edi- 
tion has the text of the latest authentic Leipzig 
edition. The introduction contains an adequate 
biography of the poet, a very pat, brief esti- 
mate of his works and a clue to the characters 
of the present play. The notes are brief, but 
still ample enough to give the student a clear 
idea of all of the modern idioms encountered in 
the text. 


Parkman's Oregon Trail. 

Edited by William MacDonald, Brown Univer- 
sity. 406 pages. Price, $0.40. Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago. 

The present book is a reproduction of the first 
edition of Parkman’s masterful account of the ex- 
ploration of the Pacific Northwest. The editor 
has, however, omitted two or three passages, 
which are hardiy suited for school reading, and 
has modernized the spelling and punctuation. 

The editorial equipment of the volume is con- 
fined to a terse, appreciative sketch of the author’s 
life and his works. Footnotes are appended to 
explain difficulties which cannot easily be solved 
by the aid of an encyclopedia. 

Throughout, the bodk gives evidence of the 
same discriminating editorial revision which has 
characterized the previous volumes of the Lake 
English Classics. It is splendidly adapted to meet 
the needs of students seeking to fulfill the college 
reading requirements. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 


The state board of education for South Caro- 
lina has been temporarily enjoined by B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Richmond, from adopting the 
Heath readers for the public schools. It is 
charged in the complaint against the board that 
the Johnson readers were adopted in June and 
that subsequently clauses were written into the 
contract which were unfair and altogether un- 
known in the educational publishing business. 
These clauses, which require the Johnson com- 
pany to accept the books of a lower grade for 
its own publications of a higher grade, were re- 
jected and the state board, thereupon, selected the 
Heath readers published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 

Isaac Pitman Shorthand has recently been 
adopted in the following schools: North Side 
High School, Denver, Colo.; Utica (N. Y.) High 
School; Pawtucket (R. I.) High School: Vicks- 
burg (Miss.) High School; Ocean Grove (N. J.) 
lligh School; Winthrop (Mass.) High School; 
White Plains (N. Y.) High School; Webster 
(Mass.) High School; Two Harbors (Minn.) 
High School; Brewer (Maine) High School; 
Monterey (Cal.) High School; Connersville (Ind.) 
High School; Atlantic City (N. J.) High School; 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Evening High School; Chad- 
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By HENRY W. ELSON & CORNELIA MACMULLAN 


Nichols’ New Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 
Recently issued in a three-book as well as an eight-book edition. 


THOMPSON BROWN COMPANY 


(Johnson, Blagden & McTurnan) 





THE METCALF-CALL READERS 


Designed to teach expressive oral reading. 


Gifford’s Progressive Mental Arithmetic 
A Graded Mental Arithmetic in two parts. 
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ron (Nebr.) State Normal School; St. Paul’s 
College, Covington, La.; University of the Sacred 
Heart, Watertown, Wis. 

Norwich, Conn. Bailey-Manly speller adopted. 

Rock Island, Il. Hitchcock’s enlarged English 
Practice Book has been added to the high school 
list. 

Barnes’ Practical Course in Benn Pitman Short- 
hand has been adopted by the high school of 
Saugerties, N. Y. 

Charlotte, N. C. The Palmer system of pen- 
manship has been introduced in the public schools. 

Menominee, Mich. The Zaner method of arm- 
movement writing has replaced Economy writing 
books. 

“Studies in German Words and Their Uses” is 
a practical book just published by D. C. Heath 
& Company, Boston. It is designed to assist ad- 
vanced students in a methodical study of the 
force and use of the German particles, modal 
auxiliaries, prefixes, prepositions and some of the 
more common _ stem-groups. The author is 
Florence E. Hastings, instructor in German in 
Wellesley college. 

Barnes’ Brief Course in Graham Shorthand 
has been adopted by the high school of Milbank, 
SB. Dy 

Barnes’ Shorthand Lessons has been adopted by 
the high school of Walton, N. Y. 

Barnes’ Special Typewriting Instructor has 
been adopted by the high school of Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Danville, Va. The high school has adopted the 
Barnes’ Abridged Typewriting Instructor and the 
Barnes’ Brief Course in Benn Pitman Shorthand. 

The A. N. Palmer Company has printed, in 
pamplet form, an address of Dr. C. B. Meleney, 
associate superintendent of schools, New York 
City, on “The Teaching of Penmanship in Ele- 
mentary Schools.” Copies may be had, gratis, 
upon application to any of the Palmer offices. 

Quincy, Ill. The school board has recently 
adopted; Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
(Prang); Palmer’s System of Penmanship; 
D’Oogue’s Latin Book (Ginn) ; Salisbury’s Phys- 
ical Geography (Row). 

Barnes’ Brief Course in Graham Shorthand has 
been adopted by the public schools of Jefferson, 
Wis., and the Union high school of Williams, Cal. 

The high schools at Brattleboro, Vt., Newark, 
Del., and Union, S. C., have recently adopted 
Barnes’ Brief Course in Benn Pitman Shorthand. 

Barnes’ Practical Course in Pitman Shorthand 
has been adopted for use in the high school at 
Lyndon, Kans. 

“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” pub- 
lished by Isaac Pittman and Sons, New York, has 
recently been adopted by the following schools: 
North Side High School, Denver, Colo.; Vicks- 
burg (Miss.) High School; White Plains (N. Y.) 
High School; Syracuse (N. Y.) High School; As- 
sumption Academy, Utica, N. Y¥.; Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Cathedral High School; Two Harbors 
(Minn.) High School; St. Joseph High School, 
Manchester, N. H.; Braintree (Mass.) High 
School; Claremore (Okla.) State University 
School; New York (N. Y.) Grace Institute. 
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Four Points 


1. SHORTHAND is taught in the 
Public High Schools of every city 
of the first-class (100,000 popula- 
tion and over) in the United States 
—and there are just fifty of them. 


2. PITMANIC PHONOGRAPHY is 


taught in forty-one out of the fifty. 


3. THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
(e-a-ah vowel scale—small 
l-hooks) is in more than are all 
others combined. 


4. ““THE PHONOGRAPHIC 
AMANUENSIS’? is used in more 
schools teaching the American 
system than are all other texts 
combined. 


For detailed statement (school year 
of 1911-12) write to 


The Phonographic Institute Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BENN PITMAN. Founder. 
JEROME B. HOWARD, President. 


Let us prove to you how you can save 
money on the school books and supplies 
that you need for the coming year. The 
inexperienced ‘‘flit from flower to 
flower’’ in placing their book orders; but 
it is the part of wisdom to stick to us, and 
‘‘bunch your orders.’’ If you are not on 
our side, consider this as a personal in- 


vitation to step over. Our catalogue at 
your service. 





KEYSTONE BOOK COMPANY 
59-67 E. VAN BUREN ST. — CHICAGO 


IF YOU ARE SEEKING A 
METHOD AND SYSTEM OF 





that is HEALTHFUL as 
well as EFFICIENT, 
you will find it in the 


ZANER METHOD OF 


Arm Movement Writing 


Samples to school officials 
for the asking 


ZANER & BLOSER CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Bas 


WATER COLORS 


The First and still the Best. 
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DRAWING BOOKS 


Practical, Progressive, Educational 
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CRAYONEX 


The best 5 ct. box of colored crayons. 


Send for our new illustrated Art Catalogue. 


THE PRANG COMPANY. 
Wew York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Abstract of an Address by J. W. MacDonald Before the Massachu- 
setts School Superintendents, October 6, 1911. 

The principal problems of the small high school arrange them- 
selves under four general heads: Course of studies, money adequate 
for its equipment and maintenance, proper preparation on the part 
of pupils that enter it, efficient instruction. 

The educational opportunities furnished in small high schools, 
usually situated in rural communities, cannot justly be much less 
extensive and varied than those furnished in a large high school. A 
school of 30 pupils is very likely to have as great a diversity of 
abilities and talents and aims among its pupils as one of 300. More- 
over, while it is true that a course of studies should have a local 
trend, yet it should not be forgotten that city and country need 
for their mutual good a constant exchange of people; that the city, 
especially, needs a steady supply of the blood and brain and char- 
acter that have been recuperative for a generation or more on the 
farm, and any narrow, localized education that would leave the right 
boy or girl disqualified for such a call would be, in my opinion, a 
great mistake. 

While it may be best that the course of studies of a small rural 
high school, with its limited teaching force, should differ from that 
of a city high school in a few respects, in addition to those subjects 
that have a local trend, it seems to me that the difference should be 
more in the manner of treating the subjects than in the subjects 
themselves. 

I believe that here we have been committing one of our greatest 
errors, and are still doing so. We have not only modeled exactly, as 
far as we could, the courses of studies of rural schools after those 
of large urban schools, but we have tried to imitate their very man- 
ner of teaching each subject, with almost no question as to whether 
it was best or not for the country boy or girl. 

The mental and intellectual status of the rural girls and boys 
of high school age is generally very different from that of the urban 
bred. The latter have been intellectually nourished on variety; they 
are precocious, nimble witted and self-confident. They know some- 
thing of almost everything and can talk fluently about it. They 
know a great deal if measured by talk. What they need is an educa- 
tion that will tend to concentrate and deepen a mental subsoiling, 
so to speak. 

On the other hand, the country boys and girls have had fewer 
experiences and more monotonous, we may say, than their city 
compeers, but as a rule more fundamental. Their mental impres- 
sions are deeper and more lasting, for these do not come in so varied 
and rapid succession that one drives another out. 

What the pupils of the rural high school need is instruction that 
stimulates and inspires, broadens the mental view and awakens their 
dormant imagination. They need, also, it is true, as likewise city 
boys and girls do, to be trained to study, to observe accurately, to 
reason logically, and to express themselves correctly, but dry, mechan- 
ical, routine teaching is fatal to them. 

I will venture to offer a few suggestions as to a suitable course 
of studies for a small high school. History is the subject that calls 
for the greatest mental maturity of any taught in the high school, 
if taught as it ought to be; that is, not merely a study of events, but 
of conditions, of national and individual ideas and motives, of ways 
taken to accomplish them, and the results. It should train pupils to 
draw from the past lessons that are helpful as guides for the future. 
As only three years can be given to history in a small high school, 
they should be the last three. The course should begin with Greek 
and Roman history because, for one reason, the lessons of history, 
such as selfishness, envy, jealousy and wrong economic notions, are 
here presented in their simplest and plainest form. English history 
should follow, and the last year should be given to United States 
history and civics. 

There should be a four-year course in science, and it should be 
made to the pupils really practical and stimulating. 

English should be taught in connection with every subject in the 
school and instruction in abstract English should be reduced to a 
minimum. Language, especially one’s mother tongue, cannot be 
acquired abstractly. It must be learned in connection with knowledge 
it is needed to express. The crowding out of information subjects 
to make room for more and more technical instruction is in the 
wrong direction and can only lead to worse and worse results. Ora 
tory and the drama should prevail in the literature read. 

The second problem is the money needed to adequately equip and 
maintain the school. It seems to me that state aid is amply justified 
by the fact that the small towns are supplying more brains and 

Under 
the conditions of the state grant there are today many almost model 
schools in spirit, work and deportment that nine years ago were the 
abodes of disorder. 
The third problem that I have mentioned, that of having the 


ability to the cities and large towns than these are returning. 





If You Want the Latest 
and Highest Authority 


on three subjects of great importance 
in the social and industrial life of 
the nation, you should see these 
books: 


For the Grades 


The Story of Cotton and Its 
Influence on the Civilization 
of the South. 


By C. E. BROOKS, 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 


A story beginning in the dawn of 
time, ending to-day. The influence 
of the industry on the life of the old 
South is strikingly brought out. The 
manufacture, and the culture of 
cotton are fully treated. 


For High Schools 


Commercial Geography 


By EDWARD VAN DYKE ROBINSON 
of the University of Minnesota. 


“As a high school text the book is 
far in advance of the older group of 
commercial geographies. None other 
has a style at once so vivacious and 
so trenchant. Its combination of the 
physical, the commercial and the 
regional will appeal to all school 
men."’—Scientific Intelligence. 


For Teachers 


Education for Citizenship 


By DR. GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER 
Member of the Royal Council of Edu- 
cation, Director of Public Schools, 
Munich, 


A great book brought out by the 
Commercial Club of Chicago. The 
title of the book and Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner’s name on the title page 
should be enough to place it. The 
book strikes an important note in a 
world-wide movement for better 
citizenship. All teachers should 
see it. 
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Rand McNally & Company 
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pupils who enter these high schools properly 
fitted, is one that I approach with great re- 
luctance. I am convinced that we shall look 
in vain for much improvement in high school 
work and efficiency unless we start several 
grades back in the line. 

In the first place the entering pupils too 
often lack the ability to apply themselves to 
study, and they seem never to have learned 
anything well; at least, well enough to make 
any use of it. Notwithstanding all the years 
given to number work and arithmetic, they are 
pitifully weak even in the four fundamental 
processes, and when confronted with a _ prob- 
lem that involves a little analysis and reason- 
ing they are helpless. 

Pupils who come to these small high schools 
cannot read intelligently ordinary reading 
matter, and stumble and blunder on the pro- 
nunciation of very common words. Their chief 
defect appears to be inability to visualize; they 
cannot visualize a passage of history clearly 
enough to learn it. I believe that the chief 
cause of their difficulty with mathematieal 
problems is that they cannot, as they read, see 
the relations expressed. 

The remnants they retain of what they have 
been over in geography are ridiculously small. 

And what of the preparation in English, with 
wkich pupils come to the small high school? 
I think that this can be said without fear of 
much exaggeration: The English of most 
pupils when they enter the high school is al- 
most as bad as when they leave it. 

There are two results of the poor preparation 
of pupils who enter the high school that are de- 
plored. Most of them will soon find: themselves 
beyond their depth, will lose their interest and 
after floundering about for a while and holding 
back their classes, will leave the school. Sec- 
ond, pupils who are capable of going faster, but 
are held back by the slow-moving classes, with- 
out enough to do to keep them busy, and listen- 
ing daily to stupid, blundering recitations, not 
infrequently lose their ambition and get into 
bad intellectual habits. 

I believe the injury done in this way to best 
brain and ability of the youth of our state is 
far greater than we realize. 

Is it possible that pupils in the grades have 
too many subjects and exercises, so that in 
the daily panoramic changes one thing drives 
another out of their minds? 

The fourth problem is efficient instruction. 
I say efficient instruction rather than efficient 
teachers, for there are other factors besides the 
teachers in making instruction effiective. There 
is, for example, the home influence. 

Comparatively few parents show any vital- 
izing interest in their children’s studies, es- 
pecially after the first three or four grades. 

The pupil’s school work seems to be imposed 
upon him, not by his parents seeking his good, 
but by an arbitrary public usage interfering 
with his pleasures. Hence he feels it to be a 
drudgery which it is his gain to evade as far 
as he can. Furthermore, he sees no grown peo- 
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ple, his parents or anyone else, except his teach- 
ers, interested in the studies given him to learn. 
It is strange, then, that his school work be- 
comes largely perfunctory and unreal, and is 
given only the tag-end of his attention. Under 
these conditions no instruction can be efficient. 

Then there is the superintendent. He, too, 
is a factor for good or ill. 

But notwithstanding all the responsibility 
that can be placed elsewhere for poor results, 
the problem of the teacher is seven-eighths of 
the whole problem of the small high school. On 
account of obvious conditions the teachers in 
these small high schools must be novices with- 
out experience and too often without the teach- 
ing instinct or ability. 

Some of the weaknesses of young teachers 
may be summed up as follows: The teachers 
are bookish and lacking in resourcefulness as 
regard practical illustration or application. 
Their idea of teaching seems to be to get the 
pupil to learn what the textbook says. 

They fail to appreciate the difference be- 
tween a lecture and a recitation, and the value 
of the latter for weighing, enriching and vital- 
izing the subject they are teaching. They have 
no clear educational principles to guide them 
in the details of method. 

They have but a faint, if any, conception of 
the educational purpose and value of one sub- 
ject as differing from another, or how to vary 
the teaching to secure the desired results. 

I believe that all these defects are remedi- 
able. It is only a question of taking the right 
way and a united effort. But the work must 
be trusted to hands that are directed by wise 
heads. 


THE MISSION OF THE HISTORY TEACH- 
ER IN FURTHERING THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT. 


(Concluded from Page 19). 

marked, before the dogs of war were again un- 
loosed. Calm judgment finds no necessity for 
the Spanish war and no justification for the 
seizure of the Philippines. Said Secretary of 
State Sherman, “We could have adjusted all 
our difficulties with Spain without loss of blood 
or treasure.” Said Congressman Boutelle, 
“President McKinley, if congress had left the 
matter to him, could have secured all we wanted 
in Cuba without the sacrifice of a drop of 
American or Spanish blood. Popular hysteria 
and the work of the sensational newspapers 
are responsible for the war.” Prof. Hart of 
Harvard says that for thousands of Americans 
the Spanish war was “A great free spectacle 
where real men of war maneuvered; real regi- 
ments marched across the stage, and the black 
and yellow flag invariably did honor to the 
stars and stripes.” Such military glory as the 
conflict claims rests with the fact that we met 
and defeated the decrepit ghost of former Span- 
ish power. 

Largely on that account and because in a 
delirium of imperialistic ambition we retained 
the Philippines, we have spent enough in the 
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last ten years in warlike preparations to build 
five Panama canals and we have spent enough 
in pensions to build five more. In the fever 
of this military expenditure, the alarming in- 
crease of disease, insanity, and crime; the 
black menace of our race problem; the scan- 
dalous condition of our laws for divorce, and 
the appalling death roll from industrial acci- 
dents, receive scant attention from our national 
legislators. Last year while we spent $200,- 
000,000 in preparation for an improbable war, 
we granted one divorce for every ten marriage 
licenses; in proportion to our population, we 
committed thirty times more murder than 
Germany, convicted only two out of every hun- 
dred tried for homicide, and lynched more than 
we legally executed. The railroads killed and 
maimed fifty times more than our loss in the 
Spanish war; an army larger than Grant’s at 
Appomattox staggered into their graves from 
drink; industrial accidents killed more than 
our foreign wars all told and tuberculosis de- 
stroyed more lives than all the battles of the 
Rebellion. Think what might be done with 
$200,000,000 annually toward the extinction of 
disease, ignorance, and vice; toward industrial 
cdueation; toward public playgrounds, gymna- 
siums, and the physical upbuilding of the race. 
Let the history teacher tell the admirer of the 
Monroe doctrine that the Drago-Porter agree- 
ment at The Hague now insures its enforce- 
ment without the aid of armies and without 
the use of navies. Let the man who clamors 
of the yellow peril be told that it took Eng- 
land with all her resources and entirely unop- 
posed, six months to land an army of 150,000 
men in South Africa. Let the military impor- 
tance of our geographical position and com- 
mercial relations be emphasized. With three 
thousand miles of Canadian border entirely 
unfortified, we have arbitrated our difficulties 
with England for a century. Exalt the mean- 
ing and significance of the peace movement. 
Within the last ten years a hundred treaties 
of permanent arbitration have been signed 
among which are agreements between the 
United States and England, France, Norway, 
Russia, Germany, and Japan. 

And finally to the skeptic who refuses to 
believe that mankind will ever admire the he- 
roes of peace as much as the heroes of war, 
let the teacher cite the instance of the great 
French journal which collected 15,000,000 votes 
from its readers in 1907, on the question: 
“Who was the greatest Frenchman in the nine- 
teenth century?” Pasteur, the man of science, 
led the list; Victor Hugo, the man of letters, 
came second; and far down the roll came the 
greatest soldier France ever produced—Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

The mission of the history teacher who desires 
to further the cause of peace is to paint the re- 
sults of war in their true colors; reduce the sig- 
nificance of war to its proper proportions, exalt 
the victories of science, social progress, com- 
merce and literature, and properly honor the 
heroes of peace. 
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WHY TRY ANYTHING EXCEPT THE 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


to make the greatest economy 
and effect the greatest clean- 
liness? The late Dr. W. T. 
Harris, U. S. School Commis- 
sioner, said enthusiastically — 
“It's splendid and should be 
used by all Free Text Book 
School Boards.” A large State 
adopted free books several 
At a convention 
soon afterwards, the care of 
books came up for discus- 
sion. One explained their 
city’s plan (the 


School Soard Jounal 


pupils, 





“Holden Sys- 


tem”), and, when through, the 


State Superintendent called for three cheers for that city’s 
foresight. The same “System” has been used there ever since. 


A New England Superintendent, about six years ago, 
went to all the schools—had pupils put books on their desks; 


Devoe 118 New Style enameled 
tray, decorated cover; 8 colors in 
new improved half-pans; and one 
No. 7 brush. The best Half-Pan 


Color Box for School work. 


examined all carefully; found those having “Holden Covers” 
on in better and cleaner condition—then adopted the 
“Holden System” FOR ALL. At the end of SIX YEARS 


he reported a saving of FULLY 50 PER CENT. 


How can you get away from such facts. 


WHY not get of us the RULES of our system. Not 
a business man on your School Board can find a FLAW in 


them. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 


Springfield, Mass. 








Northampton, Mass. The school committee 
has, by a new rule, placed the entire control of 
all athletic, social and class organizations in 
the high school in the hands of the headmaster. 
The rule reads: 

“It shall be the right and the duty of the 
headmaster of the high school to exercise active 
supervision, regulation and control of all ath- 
letics. athletic organizations, class organiza- 
tions, literary societies, dramatic organizations, 
school publications, class publications and all 
other activities carried on under the name of or 
in connection with the high school.” 

Supt. Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee has re- 
cently issued a set of regulations for controlling 
the visits of teachers to schools for the observa- 
tion of teaching methods. The visiting days 
he says should be arranged for during the first 
eight months of the school year, and not more 
than one teacher should absent herself from any 
school building for the purpose at one time. In 
schools of sixteen classes or less, principals will 
be required to take charge of rooms of teachers 
who are visiting. 


Norfolk, Va. By a ruling of the board of 


education and of the municipal health officer, 
children who are absent from school three days 
or more because of illness, will be required to 
bring a physician’s certificate of health. When 
a contagious disease is present, permission must 
be had from the health board to return. 


M. GC. Holden, Sec’y. 
New York 


Williamsport, Pa. The school board has re- 
cently adopted a rule requiring that fire drills 
be conducted in all buildings at least once each 
week during the first six weeks of the school 
year and thereafter, upon favorable days, at 
least twice a month during the remainder of 
the year. The drills will be arranged by signals 
and shall go by different exits under the direc- 
tions devised by the principal. 

Any pupil sounding a fire alarm or interfer- 
ing in any manner with the fire drills shall be 
suspended. 

New Orleans, La. The school board has re- 
cently adopted a rule that applicants for ad- 
mission to the high school be accepted without 
examination provided they present an accept- 
able certificate stating that they have completed 
the work of the grammar schools. 

Applicants who have already done high 
school work will be admitted and credited ac- 
cording to the following: 

Applicants for admission to advanced stand- 
ing in high schools who have already completed 
high school studies in other institutions shall 
be credited with the points with which they 
are entitled under the provisions of the course 
of study of the high schools upon presentation 
of certificate from the principal of the school 
certifying to the character of the high school 
work completed, said certificate to be first ap- 
proved by the superintendent. The applicants 
for advanced standing shall not be credited with 
the points to which they are entitled until they 
have completed satisfactorily one term of ad- 
vanced work in the high school. 

San Francisco, Cal. The school board has 
recently adopted the following rule to determine 
the minimum size of evening classes: 

The average daily attendance shall not be less 
than 20 pupils in evening classes. There shall 


Water Colors. 
entific color combinations to 
meet the requirements of the 
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cakes; and one No.7 brush. The 
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If you’re after results for your. 
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Largest makers of school art supplies in the country. 


Write Dept. 5 for catalogue and special 


prices to schools and teachers. 


Devoe 


171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Kansas City 


be but one class in any evening school with less 
than 20 pupils, and whenever such class shall 
fall below 15 in average daily attendance the 
principal shall distribute the pupils in other 
classes and direct the last teacher appointed to 
the school to report on the unassigned list of 
evening school teachers. 

Ten dollars per month shall be deducted from 
the salary of any principal for the first consoli- 
dation which he or she shall fail to order made 
in accordance with this rule. Twenty-five dol- 
lars per month for the balance of the term shall 
be deducted for the second offense. Dismissal 
from the service shall follow the third failure 
to perform this duty. 

The school board at Dallas, Tex., has recently 
refused to prohibit the use of tobacco on the 
school premises by teachers and janitors. At 
the same time a stringent rule was adopted re- 
lating to pupils: 

Pupils who smoke or chew tobacco, or smoke 
cigarettes, or display or have upon their per- 
sons tobacco in any form, or who set a bad ex- 
ample to other pupils by the use of tobacco in 
any form, or who encourage other pupils to use 
tobacco in any form on or about the school 
premises, or on the way to and from school, may 
be suspended. A pupil suspended under any of 
the foregoing rules can be restored only on 
such conditions as the superintendent shall de- 
termine; but a pupil who shall be suspended a 
second time can be reinstated only by a per- 
sonal application to the board of education at a 
regular meeting. 

Des Moines, Ia. An important ruling af- 
fecting the right of rural school directors in 
the state of Iowa to pay the tuition of rural 
pupils who enter town or city high schools was 
made last month by A. M. Deyoe, superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 
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Supt. Deyoe holds that a rural school board 
cannot, under the new law, be compelled to pay 
the tuition of a child of that district, in a high 
school, when the district itself offers any part 
of a high school course. The district is only 
compelled to pay tuition for that part of the 
high school course which cannot be obtained 
in the district. 

The school board of Norfolk, Va., ‘hes re- 
scinded a rule which provided that a pupil who 
has been absent a day or more must bring a 
physician’s certificate stating that no con- 
tegious disease was present. Children who had 
had no physician were obliged to apply to the 
health department for a certificate of health. 
The rule caused so many hardships to parents 
and so much unnecessary work for the school 
and health authorities that Supt. Dobie asked 
that it be abolished. Scores of children, who 
for a trivial reason were kept at home, had to 
Icse an extra half day to go to the health of- 
fice for a certificate. 

Wilmington, Del. The school board has 
passed a rule defining the duties of its legal 
committee: “The committee on law shall ex- 
amine all suggested alterations or amendments 
to the by-laws and rules to see that they do not 
conflict with law or with existing by-laws and 
rules, and shall attend to such legal matters 
of the board as may be referred to it.” 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The competition for the Syracuse, N. Y., 
vocational high school plan has been decided 
in favor of Architects Merrick and Randall 
of the same city. The second prize of $500 was 
awarded to Goldwin, Starrett and Van Vleck 
of New York City; the third prize of $300 to 
C. Howard Walker, Boston, and the fourth 
prize of $250 to Charles Morris, New York. 
The commission and Architect F. S. Barnum, 
who acted in an advisory capacity, were unan- 
imous in their choice for all the places. In 
all, thirty-five sets of plans were submitted 
from eleven cities. 

The Texas Conference for Education is pre- 
paring a bulletin on rural school architecture 
for the use of school boards. Mr. Lee Clark, 
executive agent of the conference, is editing 
the booklet. 

The school board at Helena, Mont., is equip- 
ping all its school yards with play apparatus. 
Especial attention is given to the condition of 
the grounds for play purposes and efforts are 
being made to make the schools the centers for 
recreation as well as study. 

An evidence of the far-reaching effect of the 
campaign for better schoolhouses in Texas is 
that lumber dealers are writing to the “Con- 
ference for Education in Texas” for plans for 
model schoolhouses. The lumber dealer is in 
a position to make helpful suggestions to 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE GO. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 


School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly al! sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Blidg., Seattle, Wash. 





school trustees who intend to build, and the 
conference gladly sends plans on request. 

Fireproof construction of the most perma- 
nent type is to be the policy of the Los An- 
geles school board, according to an interview 
given out by President Joseph Scott. Nearly 
a million dollars is to be spent within a very 
short time, and the school authorities propose 
that the improvements made shall be of the 
most modern and lasting character. 





Tribute to Late Mr. Ames. 


The business associates of Charles H. Ames, 
who died in September, have prepared a grace- 
ful tribute to his memory: 

In memory of Charles Henry Ames; born, 
February 5, 1847; died September 9, 1911. He 
touched life on many sides and in broad rela- 
ticns; widely traveled, he was a lover of home; 
an enthusiastic student of nature, he saw it in 
its deeper meaning; appreciative of art, 
he brought it within the horizon of youth; an 
idealist in temperament, he was gifted with 
rare insight into the subtle problems of philos- 
ophy; sensitive to moral issues, he was a cham- 
pion of ethical standards; a gracious spirit, he 
was a friend of all that is good, and the good 
and wise were friends of his. 


Hard-Earned Wages. 

Mr. C. F. Stearns of Painesville, represents 
the American Book Company in the state of 
Ohio. Like all good members of the fraternity 
he enjoys a good joke when he finds one. Here 
is one of his latest: 

An artist who was employed to retouch a 
large painting in an old church in Belgium, 
rendered a bill for $67.30. The church trustees, 
hcwever, required an itemized bill and the fol- 
Icwing was duly presented, audited and paid: 


Correcting the Ten Commandments. ....$5 12 

Renewing Heaven, adjusting stars....... 7 14 

Tcuching up en and restoring lost 
ous 2 ics. (ida geentacsntssae: OOP 


Brightening up ‘the flames of Hell, putting 
new tail on the Devil, and doing several 


odd jobs for the damned. . iuogeuse eae 
Putting new stone in David’s dine. enlarg: 
ing the head of Goliath.. wadae 6 13 
Mending the shirt of the seodigal son ani 
cleaning his ear. ‘ . 3 39 
Embellishing Poutius Pilate and ‘patting 
new ribbon on his bonnet............. 3 02 
Putting new tail on the rooster of St. Peter 
and mending his comb.. TTT 2 20 
Repluming and regilding left. wing ‘of 
guardian angel .... . 518 
Washing the servant of ‘the ‘High Pricet 
and putting carmine on his cheek...... 5 02 
Taking the spots off the son of Tobias. 10 30 
Putting earrings in Sarah’s ears. oor BH 
Decorating Noah’s Ark and wutting head 
206s us pada sak Meow RNs . 431 
1 30 


John W. Abercrombie, who retired as presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama about Oc- 
tober first, has joined the agency force of B. 
F. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Va., as a special adviser and representative. 
Dr. Abercrombie has enjoyed a wide reputation 
as a leader in public school affairs in the 
South for many years. His intimate knowl- 
edge of Southern conditions and needs and his 
extended experience in supervision and admin- 
istration will make his services of great value 
to the schools and to his house. 








Other things being equal, stenographers 
familiar with office detail, are preferred to 
those with less general knowledge. The 
almost automatic operation of manual work 
onthe Smith Premier Model 10, leaves the 
mind free to learn the details of a business. 
It’s their brain work as well as hand work 
that wins the permanently profitable posi- 
tions for graduates of schools equipped 
with Smith Premier Typewriters. .°. 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Inc, 


Executive Offices, 319 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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‘“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns”’ 





THE COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 


has been designed and built to meet the 
demand for a high grade school lantern 
which is interchangeable for Lantern slide, 
microscope, vertical, and opaque projection. 


It is backed by the McIntosh guarantee, 
and 35 years’ experience (we build 
nothing but Lanterns). 


We have a fine line of educational slides 
for sale and rent. 


We have a little booklet “Projection 
Pointers" which is sent on request. Our 
catalog is free—write for it. 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY 
427 Atlas Block CHICAGO 
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A Welded, Tubular. Paneled, 
Steel Locker Door 





School Soard Journal 


THE BEST LOCKER DOOR 


T’S all steel and it’s made up of one piece. You know how strong a tube is 

for the metal that’s in it—stronger than any other shape against all kinds of 
Well—this door has tubes on each side—the stiles are tubular, 
and they’re WELDED from top to bottom. Welding is stronger than riveting; 
it never gets loose; it never “gives” under strain and it looks a lot better, for 
you can’t see any rivet heads nor hammer marks. 


SHOWS IN THE 


LOCKER DOOR 


Ask us more about it—our booklet, our prices, etc. If you're interested we | 
will be glad to send a sample free, for you to look at,—to be returned at our ‘ 


The War Department has bought 18,000 lockers from us since August, 1908. 
Your orders will be just as acceptable. 

















THE LAY INFLUENCE IN SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. 


(Concluded from Page 14) 

of a limb today is a superior process of that 
of Peter Stuyvesant’s day. The educational 
equally remarkable. Yet the 
schools, like society, are in a transition period. 
The labor situation, the church, the home, 
and politics are all changing. In the United 
States the people may have what they want, 
but this is exactly what they either do not 
know or upon which they cannot come _ to- 
gcther. Meanwhile, the school trustee, the 
superintendent, the principal and the teacher 
are doing a splendid work for such as do not 
know what to ask for. There is no other spec- 
tacle like it on earth. The vaunted “results” 
in business are not always what we are led to 
believe. The railroads are looked upon as types 
of efficiency in their management, and yet, 
a man of excellent reputation told them re- 
cently that they could save a million dollars 
a day,—what it cost us to conduct the Span- 
ish war in the liberation of Cuba! 

In many ways the trustee can assist, but 
in conelusion, only one more will be mentioned. 
He should stand stoutly against the pressure 
that is brought upon the school by the numer- 
ous organizations that see in this collection of 
juvenile citizens an opportunity for exploit- 
ing their schemes. These projects are so 
numerous and take themselves so seriously that 
one cannot even attempt to enumerate them. 
The school’s aid is sought because it saves 
these promoters a house-to-house canvass, 


progress is 


and ostensibly, because it is “for the good of 
the school,” and in this way, receives an en- 
dorsement and sanction that the principal must 
heed. It is not the legitimate new things in 
education 
tion: 


that kill time and divide atten- 
it is the dissipations that the Board of 











HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


922 L TACOMA BUILDING, CHICAGO 
MAKERS OF THE HESS SANITARY STEEL MEDICINE CABINET. 


School Trustees should not tolerate or per- 
mit. The trustees might well invite enlighten- 
ment on such matters from the principal and 
protect the school from its “friends.” 


SCRUGGS: SCHOOL TRUSTEE. 
(Concluded from page 18) 

The commission gave out contracts with the 
Same care that they used in the conduct of 
their own private business. Teachers were ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the super- 
intendents (for there were now three), after 
the closest investigation of their fitness, and 
promotions were similarly made. Their hard- 
est task was to get rid of some of the wretched 
material of which teachers had been made in 
the past, teachers whose incompetency had in- 
creased with their years of service. By the 
exercise of tact and diplomacy this was ac- 
complished, and the city soon took rank in 
educational matters with leading cities else- 
where. The foundation was laid for a better 
citizenship. Politics were no longer thought of 
in the administration of school affairs. 

To be a member of the school commission 
was esteemed an honor conferred, and _ the 
worthier class of citizens eagerly sought it. 
It had no attraction for the average class of 
men who had formerly served as school trus- 
tees. It was a labor of love without profit, 
save in the consciousness of duty well done. 
There was no graft, no rewarding of friends 
nor punishment of enemies. The course of 
education was systematized along lines of up- 
to-date educational advancement. 

What became of Scruggs? He served sev- 
eral terms of office in another civie body, grew 
wealthy and finally died peacefully, in the odor 
of sanctity, mourned by a very large circle of 
friends. 


Note-—The preceding graphic story of a 


The surface is just smooth 
There isn't a rivet nor bolt in the make-up of this door. 
hinges are welded to it. 

It has a panel 7-16 inch deep, the whole length, and in large sizes we put 
in cross rails, also welded, to add to its classy appearance. 
ventilation, 44-inch slots 5 inches long, or holes, round or square. Louvers are 
best; look better and keep out dust and sparks in case of fire. 

The door has a neat turn handle—brass number plate, and any kind of 
lock you want. Finished in best baked enamel or in black japan. 
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SNOW WHITE. 


school trustee was originally read by Dr. Bloom 
before the Louisville Literary Society two 
years ago, and was in no small way effective 
in the campaign for removing politics from the 
local schools. It was deemed advisable by the 
editor to withhold publication lest the story 
of Scruggs be considered that of a Louisville 
man, when in fact it was a purely imaginary 
conception, based on possible and actual hap- 
penings in several communities. 


Maturity and School Age. 

A paragraph of the “Declaration of Prin- 
ciples” of the National Education Associa- 
tion proposes a needed change in compulsory 
It would have 
these laws so amended as “to recognize the dif- 
ference between the chronological age of a 
child and his maturity, and that the school- 
age limit of each individual child should be 
determined by requiring the child to meet 
physical and mental tests, even though the 
child be in years above the age standard; in 
other words, a child’s actual age should be de- 
termined by physio-psychological data corre- 
sponding to the normal standard for the age- 
limit required by law. All children or par- 
ents failing to meet such maturity test at the 
extreme school-age limit should remain under 
public supervision and control, either until 
they reach maturity or permanently.” The same 
principle is suggested for determining whether 
a child is fit to be employed. In this connec- 
tion, also, the association declares that the 
school system should aim to furnish vocational 
guidance to children, so as to fit them better 
for a life of usefulness. 


A campaign against common drinking cups 
has been begun by the health authorities of 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE OBLIGATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


TO THE EDUCATIONAL SYS- 
TEM OF THE STATE. 


The obligation of the state university to the 
educational system of the state is inalienable. It 
is the crowning feature of the common school 
system and, as such, owes an especial obliga- 
tion to the elementary and secondary schools of 
the state which supports it. It dare not hold 
itself aloof. If the country and town and vil- 
lage and city schools are not all they ought 
to be, the university cannot be all that it should 
be, for it is the supreme duty of the state uni- 
versity to correlate perfectly with the grades of 
educational work below. The moment a state 
university professor forgets that he is a public 
school man, that moment his value is nil. The 
man or woman teaching in the university is not 
a superior in any sense of the word. He is 
simply a co-partner with the men and women 
who are bravely doing the preliminary work in 
the building of the manhood and womanhood of 
the state. To that end, the state university 
should cultivate a lively interest in everything 
which concerns the welfare of the public school 
system. There should be no dictation from 
above as to the curriculum of the common 
schools, but there should be a cooperation be- 
tween the authorities of the universities and the 
elementary and secondary schools to work out 
courses of study which naturally lead in proper 
order to the step above. The common schools 
are a true index to the character and efficiency 
of state citizenship and the state university, by 
extending its friendly offices to the teachers of 
the state, may become a potent factor in the 
development of sanitary conditions in all 
schoolrooms of the state, in the beautifying of 
grounds and in every way helping the great com- 
mon schools better to fulfill their mission to 
civilization. 

New England has always been justly proud of 
its public schools. It was here that the great 
plan of public education for the masses of the 
people originated. It is well to have pride in 
the fact that a particular section had the 
henor of founding such an institution as the 
cemmon schools but, here, too, there should be 
a care that we do not allow ourselves to suffer 
from the lethargy of self-satisfaction and com- 
placency. It is a great thing to be the founder 
of something good, but it is a far greater thing 
to work without ceasing upon the superstruc- 
ture. Vermont is not asleep. One of our great 
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metropolitan dailies has recently remarked that 
the healthy spirit of unrest she has shown is 
most encouraging: 

“Her public schools are to have better teach- 
ers, be the cost what it may. The two state 
nurmal schools are to be strengthened and 
nursed carefully to higher efficiency. Every- 
thing possible will be done to make the schools 
the equal of similar schools in other states.” 
The state university is the servant of the en- 
tire public school system, and should be in- 
timately identified with every school official and 
teacher in the state.”—Guy Benton Potter, presi- 
dent University of Vermont. 


EASTSIDE SCHOOL, IDAHO FALLS. 

The Eastside school, recently completed at 
Idaho Falls, sets a new standard for elementary 
schoolhouses in the state of Idaho. The base- 
ment is constructed of re-enforced concrete and 
the superstructure is built of sand-lime brick 
trimmed with concrete. While the style of the 
building is unpretentious, it is nevertheless of 
splendid quality and exceptional durability. 

The interior is finished in selected fir of beau- 
tiful grain, finished with golden-oak stain and 
flat varnish. The halls and stairways are un- 
usually wide and well lighted, and make the 
first impression upon entering the building un- 
usually pleasing. 

The ten classrooms are large, well lighted and 
heated. Part of the rooms are seated with the 
Columbia adjustable desks. Forty-five is the 
maximum number of desks per room. Each 
rcom is provided with two large closets for the 
convenience of the teachers. Green blackboards 
are used throughout. The light is admitted 
from both rear and left. The transom lights are 
sunded and all windows are provided with two 
cream-tinted linen shades. This arrangement 
provides a very even, efficient lighting. Stand- 
ard Electric clocks governed by the master- 
eleck in the principal’s room, furnish uniform 
time for the building. 

The principal’s office and the library are on 
the second floor. They are finished in weath- 
ered oak and are very well equipped. 

The building is warmed by the Webster Steam 
Modulation System and both direct and indirect 
radiation are used. The ventilation system is 
unusually efficient. The fresh air is brought 
into the building by four large concrete flues. 
The air is warmed and circulation secured by 
ample radiation in the ventilating shafts. The 


NEW EAST SIDE HIGH SCHOOL IDAHO FALLS, IDA, 






ofticial test, made at the time the building was 
accepted, showed from 1600 to 2000 cubic feet 
oi fresh air per minute in each room. 

The sanitary equipment of the building in- 
cludes several large circular drinking foun- 
tains, fitted with six bubblers each. The toilets 
are equipped with a fine quality of plumbing 
fixtures, including toilets, lavatories and uri- 
nals. The toilet rooms are well ventilated the 
same as the classrooms. 

The convenience and general harmony of the 
building and equipment have attracted much 
favorable comment. Mr. Benj. B. Crandall, 
superintendent of the Nampa public schools, 
gave the planning and equipment of the build- 
ing much study and rendered efficient service 
in guiding the building committee and the 
architects. 


Fire drills will be a part of the regular course 
in all schools in the state of lowa under the 
provisions of the new fire marshal law. Many 
cities have had fire drills in force in the publie 
schools, periodical training of the children on 
how to leave the building in case of fire taking 
place. In a statement, recently issued by the 
state fire marshal, Ole Roe, the following ap- 
pears: 

“Section 11 of the act requires teachers of 
public and private schools in all buildings of 
more than one story, to have at least one fire 
drill each month. It also requires all teachers 
of such schools, whether occupying buildings 
of one or more stories, to keep all doors and 
exits of their respective rooms and buildings 
unlocked during school hours, and the teach- 
ers are furthermore required to instruct their 
pupils in at least one lesson each quarter of the 
school year in reference to the causes and dan- 
ger of fires. 

It is the aim of the fire marshal to reach, 
through the publie schools, all the children of 
the state for the purpose of instructing them 
with reference to the causes and dangers of 
fires. It will furthermore be the aim of the 
office to get in touch with the various munic- 
ipal authorities with a view toward securing 
building ordinances, more efficient inspection 
of buildings already enacted, having for their 
aim the prevention of fires. 

A savings system has been introduced in the 
San Francisco schools. The stamp plan is 
used. 
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Vacuum Cleaning 


By THos. D. PERRY 


A thorough discussion of the cleaning 
problem as appiied to schools. Con- 
tains report on actual test of machines, 
etc. 24 mo., 48 pages. Single copies, 
15 cents, postpaid. 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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by The American 


SUCCESSFUL IDEAS. 

In this column are reproduced brief descriptions 
of practical schemes which have been successful 
in solving minor problems in school administra- 
tion and supervision in school-board office rou 
tine, in accounting and record-keeping, etc. The 
department will be open to all subscribers for a 


free interchange of successful experiences. 


The school board of Springfield, Ill., employed 
at the opening of the present school year a nurse 
to assist the medical inspector and to follow up 
doubtful cases. Before entering upon her duties 
the young woman was sent to New York City to 
study the methods employed by the school nurses 
there. Every detail of nurses’ routine in inspect- 
ing suspected cases, treating small accidents, vis- 
iting homes, keeping records and making reports 
was looked into. As a result the nurse in Spring- 
field has a comprehensive idea of her functions, 
and is much better able to rise to the possibilities 
of her position. 

The Students’ Association of the Redondo, Cal., 
high school conducts a book store in the high 
school building, in which textbooks and station- 
ery are sold. The store is run by the members 
of the commercial department, under the super- 
vision of the teachers, and the proceeds go to the 
Students’ Association. The store gives the boys 
and girls practical experience in ordering goods, 
Selling them, keeping accounts, ete. 

The superintendent of schools of an Illinois 
city has regular office hours each afternoon, from 
4to5 p. m., and on Saturdays, from 9 to 11 a. m. 


On all his letterheads is printed the legend: 
Commercial Calls, 4 to 5 p. m. only. Bookmen 


and other agents who may have business with this 
Superintendent know definitely when they may 
consult him. At the same time they do not fre- 
quently break into his professional hours. 

The superintendent of schools at Huron, Ohio, 
has for several years arranged a dinner for the 
teachers and members of the board and 
their wives, just before the fall opening of the 
Schools. After the méal, which is served in the 
Superintendent’s home, brief addresses relating to 
school work are delivered by teachers and school 
Officials. A copy of the program for this year 
Will convey a good idea of the character of the 
entertainment. 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 


| THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. SANDUSKY,0. WALTHAM MASS.USA ! 


Three primary colors with black. Unrivaled in their mixing 


value to produce secondary colors. 
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Annual Banquet, Huron, Ohio. 
Members, Board of Education, Their Wives, and 
Teachers. 

Six O’clock, Saturday, Sept. 9, 1911. 
Superintendent A. C. Alleshouse, toastmaster. 
Greetings by the Hostess—Mrs. M. Emelie Alles- 

house. 
Toast to the Hostess—Mrs. Geo. P. Shinn. 

Toast to the Teachers—Mrs. John Halladay. 
What Is Expected of a Teacher from the Teach- 
er’s View—Miss Iva Phipps. 
What Parents May Justly Require 

Schools—Mrs. J. H. McCormick. 


from Our 


What Parents Owe to the School and to the 
Teacher—Mrs. F. M. Houghtalling. 

What Is a Teacher Worth?—Mr. J. H. McCor- 
mick. 


Pensions for Teachers—Miss Gertrude Beatty. 

Present-Day Primary Methods—Miss Millie Car- 
ter. 

Story-Telling as an Educative Agent 
Opferman. 

Paidology—Miss Leone Parker. 

Recent School Legislation in 
ericka Hanson. 

Medical Inspection of Schools—Dr. M. A. Gebert. 

Literature in the Grades—Miss Alma Warnke. 

Agricultural Education—Miss Anna Opferman. 

A Larger Use of the School Plant—Mr. John Hal- 
laday. 

Pupils’ Self-Government—Miss J. M. McConnell. 

Articulation of High Schools and Colleges—Miss 
Mary O. Hozard. 

A Retrospect by Oldest-Service Member of Board 
of Education—Mr. Geo. Shinn. 

The Future of Our Schools and the Community 
Pres. F. M. Houghtalling. 

Interesting Spots in My Experience 
Miss M. L. Barram. 

The affairs have served to stimulate a feeling 
of friendliness and co-operation between the 
teachers and school board, and have helped mate- 
rially to foster a splendid school spirit in Huron. 


Miss Bena 


Ohio—Miss Fred- 


Abroad 


BUFFALO BOOK ADOPTIONS. 
The propriety of a school superintendent se 
lecting textbooks written by himself for use in 
the schools of his own city has been raised at 


Buffalo by the democratic candidate for that po- 
sition, Dr. William Gaertner. 


In a long communi 
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cation to one of the local newspapers he gives 
the number of books of the authorship of Supt. 
Henry L. Emerson and Miss Ida Bender, super- 
visor of primary grades, which have been sold 
for use in the city schools, as well as the amount 
of royalties received by the authors. He points 
out that about one-quarter of all the books 
bought for the city of Buffalo in the school years 
of 1907-8 and 1908-9 bear either the name of Mr. 
Emerson or Dr. Bender, or both of them. He does 
not assert that the books are not worthy of place 
in the city schools, but he says, “in at least one 
state there is a stringent law against the precise 
practice that is now being carried on in the 
schools of Buffalo, namely, the purchase by school 
authorities of books prepared by themselves.” 


In commenting on the letter of his opponent 
for office, Supt. Emerson states that there was no 
secrecy about the adoption of the books in ques- 
tion. They were recommended by the school 
committee and this action was approved by both 
branches of the common council. Their use has 
continued under two mayors. So far as royalties 
are concerned, these were assigned by him to the 
teachers’ retirement fund before the city was 
asked to adopt the books. In six years the fund 
has received about $2,400 from royalties. 

Supt. Emerson states that he sees no improprie- 
ty in the selection of these books for the Buffalo 
schools. He cites the example of New York city, 
where Dr. William H. Maxwell, the veteran school 
superintendent, is the author of textbooks which 
have been used in that city for many years, and 
upon which Dr. Maxwell has accepted royalty. 
A. B. Blodgett, of Syracuse, prepared a series of 
school readers which were adopted and used in 
that city while he was superintendent, and there 
are said to be many similar cases. 

The books written by Supt. Emerson and Miss 
sender were published by the Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co. and the superintendent says that their 
circulation outside of Buffalo has been over 1,- 
000,000 copies. They have had an extensive sale 
in many widely-separated places from Lewiston, 
Me., to Spokane, Wash. A state committee in Vir- 
ginia, with the governor at its head, adopted them 
from among a dozen competing series, for the 
cities of that state. They are used in a number 
of cities in New York state, including Utica and 
Ithaca. 
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ADVERTISED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 

A manufacturer of a certain class of apparatus, 
which is used in every schoolhouse in this and 
many other countries, and whose years of ex- 
perience with school officials enhances the value 
of his statement, recently discussed “advertised 
school equipment” with a member of our staff. 
Among other things he said: 

“Several years ago I had a most interesting ex- 
perience in the south, which illustrates the point 
that a schoolman, be he a superintendent, a pur- 
chasing agent or a paid secretary, needs more 
advertising than the average run of men in com- 
mercial lines. This was when I was putting my 
trade marked line on the market and was first in- 
troducing it into the south. 

“The schoolman is like the average person in 
any walk of life. He has the ‘show me’ attitude 
about him and a particularly strong character 
may be a stickler on the point. The superintend- 
ent or school official adds to his ‘show me’ 
proclivities the consciousness of his own lack of 
business experience. Finally, almost every school 
executive has at one time or another in his career 
been, to use the vernacular, ‘stung’ by a clever 
salesman, and is not exactly suspicious but always 
hesitant when any new proposition is put to him. 

“The particular superintendent, whom I have in 
mind, belonged to the latter class and unques- 
tionably had been duped into buying something, 
which upon receipt, proved to be a complete dis- 
appointment. He was a very vigorous man and 
met me with all the cordiality of a southern 
gentleman and schoolmaster. He showed me 
every courtesy as I introduced myself, but as 
soon as I touched upon my own proposition, I saw 
his face set. 

“IT might say right here that I had fortified my- 
self against almost everything, I thought. I had 
prepared a very splendid line of samples, car- 
ried with me good photographs, had references in 
my pocket and a personal card which I thought 
could not be surpassed. As I talked I found that 
my victory would depend on only one thing. I 
will come to that immediately. 

“I had completed telling Mr. Superintendent 
who I was, where I came from and what I had, 
when like a thunder bolt from a clear sky, I was 
met with this statement: 

““My dear sir, your story is perfectly clear to 
me. I believe you are a gentleman. I believe all 
you say about your factory and about your goods. 
Your bankers and your other references are per- 
fectly proper, but mean nothing to me because 
every one of the gentlemen is absolutely a stranger 
to me. And, by the way, sir, do you advertise in the 
American School Board Journal? If you do, that 
will be the best endorsement I can have. These 
people guarantee to me every advertiser. And 
whenever a commercial traveler drops into my 
office, and I have had some bitter experiences on 
several occasions, I refer to the current copy of 
my paper, which is always on my desk, and allow 
a man only to continue if he brings with him 
this endorsement.’ 

“As one of the most fundamental principles of 
the proposition which I was putting on the market, 
I considered advertising most necessary. In fact, 
I had planned my original appropriation with 
this in mind, and promptly asked Mr. Superintend- 
ent for the current copy which lay before him. 
I turned to the page, upon which I knew my ad- 
vertising appeared, and the ice was melted. In 
fact, I received a very fine order, and the gentle- 
man has been a friend of mine ever since.” 

The above incident is not fiction. It is told 
with much enthusiasm by a gentleman who has 
advertised with us for many years. The incident 
occurred at the time when his new apparatus, 
which now has been received by the school ,ublic 
at large, was first being marketed. It has been 
put into words and forms one of the reasons on 
which his present advertising continues. 

The ideas which are thus expressed, apply to 
nearly every line, and almost every superintend- 
ent, who is confronted with the problem of pur- 
chasing equipment for schools. The average pur- 
chasing agent or paid secretary, who has become 
keen by constant experience and application, is 
no less subject to the same thought and the same 
principle. The latter gentleman in pursuit of 
only the best, very often watches more keenly the 
offers and improvements made by manufacturers 
and exploited in the columns of our paper, than 
the superintendent who with a complexity of 
problems must divide himself between his profes- 
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sional duties on the one 
hand, and his business 
work on the other. 

The above story illus- 
trates very well the 
idea that the school of- 
ficial must, as a part of 
his work, keep posted 
on the new ideas which 
are being worked out 
by manufacturers and 
publishers of every 
kind. It also _ illus- 
trates the idea that the 
publication which plac- 
es its seal of approval 
on every advertisement 
it accepts will develop 
a clientele, in the form 
of believing subscribers, who will be interested 
not only in the editorial section, but also in the 
advertising pages which present to him every- 
thing he must purchase for his schools. 

Space will not permit a larger discussion of the 
value of advertised school equipment. Not only 
is a minimum standard of quality required, but 
also a financial responsibility which will guaran- 
tee the proper delivery of an order. These very 
ideas have developed in the advertising pages of 
our Journal certain leaders who control almost 
every activity in the school equipment field. 
These leaders have grown correspondingly large, 
while the sellers of non-advertised equipment 
have fallen by the wayside, to be lost in bank- 
ruptey courts and in the disgrace of financial 
ruin. 

There have been times in the history of this 
paper when advertisers have succeeded in con- 
vincing the business management not only of 
financial responsibility, but also of the quality of 
their goods and their reliable dealing with the 
school public at large. In a very few cases, such 
accounts have been accepted and misjudged, with 
that weakness to which human flesh is heir. In 
such cases, immediate steps have been taken to 
correct the trouble, and contracts have been can- 
celled. In fact, we have gone so far as to re- 
imburse our subscribers, when the error could 
be traced to mistakes in management. 


We are not here discussing the publicity side 
of advertising school equipment. The story of 
our advertisers speaks for itself and should be 
an inspiration to every subscriber to use our 
paper freely, and to confine his purchases to 
only the advertisers whom we endorse, and whose 
financial responsibility we guarantee by accept- 
ing a contract. 

Further discussion of this subject will appear, 
from time to time, in this column. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
BOARD FILES. 
Projection Apparatus. 


Three very commendable features have been 
worked into this catalog. The first and most im- 
portant of these is an explanation of the funda- 
mental ideas of projection. These include op- 
tical projection, lantern slide projection, opaque, 
microscopic, vertical, polariscopic and spectroscopic 
projection. Each is illustrated with excellent 
drawings and tables. 

The second feature is the excellent engravings 
and drawings designed to picture the working 
parts of every instrument. It will make the 
heart of the purchasers glad to note the minutest 
details which are worked out for him. School 
officials need such catalogs to prevent once and 
for all time purchasing in the dark. 

A third feature which is trivial In some ways 
and very important in others is the treatment of 
the cover design and the imprint on the back, 
“Bausch & Lomb, 1911, Balopticons.” The aver- 
age scientific catalog is filed with a multitude 
of other catalogs. Of course, it is the back which 
is first seen by the man who refers to it. 
This company should be complimented on this 
attention to detail, which argues very well for the 
use to which the catalog will be put. 


School Room Heaters. 


This is not the prosaic statement of goods to 
be sold by the Peck-Hammond Co., but an argu- 
ment for better and more careful school room 
heating. “Throwing the Life-Line” is the title of 
the introduction which appropriately argues for 
fresh air and its proper warming. 

As a special sequel to this introduction a page 
is devoted to an argument on “Saving Money.” 
This is very good and omits all superfluous lan- 
guage. It is an appeal to the school official who 
must watch every penny and whose success is 
gauged by his economy in the expenditure of 
school moneys. 

The catalog part describes 
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heaters No. 1, 2 and 3, also a variety of other 
heaters, including the Winner School Room 
Heater, The Hammond Horizontal Air Warmer 
and Vacuum Heating. Appended to the body of 
the text is a description of Hammond’s Automatic 
Self-Flushing latrines and their Incinerating or 
Evaporating Closets and urinal. 

Copies may be obtained at the offices of the 
company, 126 East Pear] St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The school board of Memphis, Tenn., has pur- 


chased from the Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., - 


of Chicago, 1,600 lockers for the new Central 
High School. 

The board of education, Los Angeles, Cal., re- 
cently purchased sixteen visible-model 10 Rem- 
ington typewriters. 

Mansfield, O. The school board has recently 
contracted for a vacuum cleaner, manufactured 
by the Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has made con- 
tracts for a year’s supply of W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
political outline maps and globes, and Rand, Me- 
Nally & Co.’s physical maps. 

Board of education, Elgin, Ill,, has purchased 
1,000 lockers for the new high school gymnasium 
from the Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The board of education of Kansas City has re- 
cently purchased six visible-model Remington 
typewriters. 

Springfield fountains were installed last month 
in Vineland, N. J., Steelton, Pa., Troutdale, Ore., 
Park City, Utah, Charlottesville, Va., Keyser, W. 
Va., East Stroudsburg, Pa., Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., The Wesleyan University of Uni- 
versity Place, Nebr., State Normal School at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in the schools of Mount Vernon, New 
Rochelle and Sidney, N. Y., Hackensack, N. J., 
Graham, N. C., Statesville, N. C., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., The University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Baxter Springs, Kans., Northampton, Mass., 
Jackson, Mich., Missoula, Mont., Eaton, Ala., 
Morenci, Ariz., Sunnyville, Cal., New Windsor, 
Colo., Hartford, Conn., Wallace, Idaho, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

Rochester, Minn. Additional lockers have been 
ordered for the high school from the Hess Warm- 
ing & Ventilating Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston, Mass. The Standard Electric Time Co. 
has just equipped the following schools with elec- 
tric clock systems: Girls’ English High School, 
Charles Bulfriech School, Lewis School, Mary 
Lyon School, John Winthrop School, Blackington 
School, U. S. Grant School, Samuel Adams School, 
all in the city of Boston, Mass., and the new high 
school, Putnam, Conn. 

To the Vancouver Board of School Trustees, 
twenty-seven visible-model 10 Remington Type- 
writers were recently sold. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The School of Tomorrow. 152 pp. 
age & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Selection from the Letters, Speeches and State 
Papers of Abraham Lincoln. Edited by Ida M. 
Tarbell. 124 pp., $0.30. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

An Introduction to Vegetable Physiology. By 
J. R. Green, 460 pp., $3.00 net. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

Fulda’s Der Talisman. 
they-Zorn, 239 pp., $0.45. 
ton. 


Doubleday, 


Edited by Otto Man- 
Ginn & Company, Bos- 


A History of the United States. By A. C. Me 
Laughlin and C. H. Van Tyne, 430 pp. D. Ap 
pleton & Co., New York. 

Structure and Functions of the Body. By An- 


nette Fisk, 221 pp., $1.25 net. 
Co., Philadelphia. 

The American School Primer. By Kate F. Os8- 
well and C. B. Gilbert, 120 pp., $0.30 net. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 
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«Jf a man preach a better sermon, write a better book, or build 
a better mousetrap than his neighbor, tho’ he hide himself in the 
wilderness, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’ 





Why does Chicopee supply the Playground World 





with All-Steel Playground Apparatus ? 


The answer is found in a little booklet we have recently pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ Experience.’’ Playground workers will find it of 


interest. Write 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. Inc. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


WOULD SHORTEN VACATIONS. 

State Superintendent Luther L. Wright of 
Michigan has recently advocated the all-year 
school, declaring that the long summer vacation 
is a serious waste of time. In an address before 
the Upper Peninsula Teachers’ Association, Mr. 
Wright declared that it is generally accepted that 
ambitious boys of the present ought to complete 
a college or university course after leaving the 
high school, and he is twenty-four before he is 
ready to begin his life work. 

Usually he goes to work at a small salary for 
someone established in the business he has elected 
to follow, and he is thirty years of age before 
he is in position to marry. By that time his hab- 
its have become fixed, he has lost much of the 
ability to “give and take,” and his matrimonial 
ship is much more likely to be wrecked than if 
he had married at twenty-one, which Mr. Wright 
asserted was the “natural age” to marry. 

In order to cut down the time of preparation 
for the real work of life, Mr. Wright would abol- 
ish the summer vacation and compel boys and 
girls to attend school twelve months in a year. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any time for chil- 
dren to play if they are going to get ready for 
work,” declared Mr. Wright. 

“People now waste time where their grand- 
fathers didn’t. Efficiency of labor is the constant 
lookout of every business which produces wealth, 
but I don’t believe that this is true in school 
teaching. Time is wasted and efficiency is les- 
Sened in the grades of the public schools. 

“School vacations came about for two reasons. 
The old-time church schools had them during the 
holidays and feasts of the church, and the farm- 
ers had them during the summer season so the 
children could work in the fields. We follow the 
Custom for no other reasons than that our fathers 
did that way. I can see no reason why, if they 
were paid for it, school teachers should not work 
48 many days in the year as a plumber or a 
bookkeeper. Her job is no more of a nervous 
Strain than that of a man who watches a com- 
plex machine in a factory. 

“I am coming to the idea that there ought to 
be no long vacation, that it is a damage to chil- 
dren instead of a help, that it tends to destroy 
habits of industry, habits of application and hab- 
its of discipline and that school teaching would 
be easier and more effective if it were abolished. 
If society were so organized that children could 
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be put to work at some form of manual labor out 
of doors during the long vacation such a train- 
ing would be most valuable. But in all towns 
and villages the long vacation means a period of 
licensed idleness, a time of breaking down good 
habits and the formation of poor ones. 

“Most parents welcome the time when school 
opens in the fall for this reason. The mother 
heaves a sigh of relief at 9:05 a. m., on the first 
school day of September when she can feel that 
her children are once again out of the demoraliz- 
ing influence of the long vacation. Why not 
school all the year round? In the matter of 
training for efficiency it would shorten the pre- 
paratory period by three years, the college and 
professional school by two and the boy would 
be graduated at twenty or twenty-one instead of 
twenty-five or twenty-six. 

“While there is yet enough of youth left that 
he may really learn by doing, the true and last- 
ing benefit would come from the attitude toward 
work, it would be a habit, just as idleness and 
drawling are now. There are too many years 
below the high school, too many for the bright 
fellows who ought to go to high school and col- 
lege. And too many for the duller mechanical 
fellow who probably ought not to go to college, 
but who ought to go to work with his hands. We 
used to have thirteen grades, one or two years 
in kindergarten. eight grades below and four in 
the high school. That’s too many; too much time 
spent in getting ready to do something.” 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 


Groton, N. Y. The high school has adopted 
Barnes’ Shorthand Lessons by the Sentence 
Method. 

Kenton, O. Barnes’ Shorthand for High Schools 
has been adopted by the high school. 

Niles, O. The following books were selected 
for the high school: Pearson’s Latin (A. B. C.); 
Bennett's Latin books (Allyn-Bacon); Bacon’s 
German grammar (Allyn-Bacon); Glueck Auf 
(Ginn); Herein and Das Edle Blut; Moore & 
Miner’s arithmetic (Ginn); Collin’s algebra 
(Ginn); Wentworth’s plain and solid geometry 
(Ginn) ; Lockwood & Emerson’s composition and 
rhetoric (Ginn); Myer’s ancient and modern 
histories (Ginn); Montgomery’s history (Ginn) ; 
Boynton’s school civics (Ginn) ; Tarr’s geography 
(Macmillan) ; McPherson & Henderson’s chemis- 
try (Ginn); Millikan & Gale physics (Ginn) ; 
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Brigham’s commercial geography (Ginn); Wil- 
liams & Roger’s bookkeeping (A. B. C.); Teller 
& Brown’s business forms (McNally); Palmer 
writing books, 

The school board at Detroit, Mich., has been 
enjoined by the local bookdealers from selling 
high school texts direct to students. The board 
desired to save for the pupils the dealers’ profit 
of 20 per cent, but has been, temporarily at 
least, prevented from carrying out its action. 

Guitteau’s Government and Politics in the 
United States, a civil government recently pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin company, has been 
adopted for use in the high schools of Spring- 
field, Mass., East Orange, N. J., Cleveland, O., 
Toledo, O., Detroit, Mich., Columbus, O. 

Three California cities—Oakland, San Jose and 
Redlands—have lately adopted for high school 
use Ashmun’s Prose Literature for Secondary 
Schools (Houghton). Another Coast city to take 
this book is North Yakima, Wash. 


Primer and First Reader. 


By J. H. Van Sickle, Springfield, Mass., Wilhel- 
mina Seegmiller, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Fran- 
ces Jenkins, Decatur, Ill. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

The reading material and the directions in 
these books provide for the individual differences 
of children. Toward the end of* each book is 
found a list of 100 words that are used over and 
over again. These should be reviewed and re- 
viewed until thoroughly mastered. It is to be 
hoped these children will not, ten years later, 
wobble between “their” and “there”; “to” and 
“two.” The suggestions with reference to rhym- 
ing words, imitative words, phonetic drill, are 
specific enough to be practical. In the illustra- 
tions, the soft coloring, the pose and expression of 
the children are simply delightful. 

A superintendent of public schools in one of our 
great cities, a director of art, a supervisor of ele- 
mentary grades and two illustrators have each 
contributed to this fine result of collaboration. 


Teachers for Philippines. 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
has announced an examination for male and fe- 
male teachers, industrial instructors and clerks in 
the Philippine service, to be held December 27 
and 28. For information concerning the examina- 


tion the commission may be addressed at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Alabama. 
Florala—School will be erected. 
tract has been awarded for girls’ trade school. 
Arkansas. 
Crossett—Archts. F. W. Gibb & Company have 


Normal—Con 


plans for school. Alma—School will be erected. 


California. 

San Jose—2-story school will be erected. Pas- 
adena—Site was selected for school. Altadena 
School will be erected. Jackson—Propose erec- 
tion of school. Sanger—School will be erected. 
Los Angeles—Site was selected for school at Boyle 
Heights. Ione—High school] will be erected. Sut- 
ter—High school will be erected. Santa Monica— 
Plans have been prepared for high school group. 
Sacramento—School will be erected. 

Colorado. 

Pueblo—Plans have been adopted for 3-story 
high school. 

Connecticut. 

Bridgeport—School will be erected. 
ain—Propose erection of school. 

Dist. of Columbia. 

4-room school will be erected. 

Georgia. 
Contract has been let for school; 
$10,000. Norwood—Contract has been let for 
school. Sandersville—Propose erection of school. 
Savannah—Propose erection of school. 

Idaho. 
6-room school will be erected; 


New Brit- 


Washington 


Lexington 


Cottonwood 

$17,500. 
Illinois. 

Chicago—Nicholas Senn high school will be 
erected ; $700,000. Iuka—School will be erected. 
Normal—Archt. A. L. Pillsbury, Bloomington, has 
plans for 2-story high school; $60,000. Aurora— 
High school will be erected. Springfield—School 
will be erected. Chicago—Jewish school will be 


LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating »~ Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO— KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 
GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 








THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 








Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 










Have You in Your Files 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS an LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


You can build 


“Ashby's Designs of Schools and Libraries,"’ containing 93 designs 


(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
a thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 


of schools. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 





of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School House Architects 


Carthage, Illinois 


Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 


Correspondence solicited anywhere. 
A handsome book of School Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 


School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 





erected ; $75,000. Summerfield—Propose erection 
of school. Auburn—Propose erection of high 
school. Newman—<Archt. John McCoy, Danville, 
has plans for 2-story high school. Edwardsville— 
1-story school will be erected ; $10,000. 

Indiana. 

Vevay—School will be erected at Tapps Ridge. 
Ridgeville—Plans have been prepared for school ; 
$23,000. Elwood—Parochial school will be erect- 
ed. 

Towa. 
Archts. Payne & Son, Carthage, 
Ill., have plans for 2-story school; $35,000. Letts 

School will be erected. Lenox—Propose erec- 
tion of school. Wapello—Archt. J. D. Chubb, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has plans for high school. Mitchell- 
ville—Propose erection of high school. Moravia— 
Two schools will be erected. Albia—$75,000, 
bonds, were voted for school. Boone—Propose is- 
suance of bonds for high school. Kingsley—Con- 
tract has been awarded for school; $30,000. Mil- 


New Sharon 





ford—School will be erected; $30,000. Musca- 
tine—School will be erected. Estherville—School 


will be erected. Webster City—2-story school will 
be erected ; $400,000. Bondurant—Country school 
will be erected; $2,000. Sioux Rapids—Propose 
erection of school. 

Kansas. 

Lindsborg—Plans have been prepared for high 
school. Greenleaf—6-room school will be erected: 
$20,000. McPherson—School will be erected. Fer- 
guson—School will be erected. Fort Scott—2- 
story school will be erected ; $85,000. 

Kentucky. 
Archt. Fred Erhart has plans for 2- 


Louisville 

story school. 
Louisiana. 

Ama—Two schools will be erected. 

School will be erected. 

Maine. 

Bangor—Propose erection of high school. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—Archts. Mulcahy & McLaughlin have 
plans for 38-story school; $100,000. William- 
sett—Archts. G. P. B. Alderman & Bro., Holyoke, 
have plans for 2-story school; $50,000. Pittsfield 

School will be erected. Lexington—School will 


Dubberly 


be erected. New Bedford—<Archt. BE. G. Bullard 
has plans for 2-story school; $125,000. Spring- 


field—Open-air school will be erected. 
Michigan. 
Alma—aArcht. E. M. Wood has plans for high 
school ; $50,000. Ludington—Parochial school will 


be erected. Felech—4-room school will be erected. 
Carrollton—Parochial school will be erected; 
$17,000. Bay Port—Archts. Cowles & Mutcheller, 
Saginaw, have plans for 4-room school. Highland 
Park—Plans have been revised for school. 
Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—3-story high 
erected ; $500,000. Sauk Center—School for girls 
will be erected. Aurora—Archt. Anthony Puck, 
Duluth, has plans for 2-room school. East Grand 
Forks—Contract has been let for parochial school. 
Holloway—School will be erected. Jordan—Con- 
tract has been let for school. Osseo—School will 
be erected. Granite Falls—School will be erected. 
Osakis—School will be erected. Albertville— 
Archt. J. E. Fischer, St. Paul, has plans for 
school ; $20,000. Eastwood—School will be erected. 
Palisade—School will be erected. Hibbing— 
School will be erected. Medford—6-room school 
will be erected. Palo—School will be erected. 
Saum—4-room school will be erected. Rochester 
—School will be erected. Smithville—Propose 
erection of school. 

Mississippi. 

Poplarville—Bids were received for administra- 
tion building of county agricultural school. Gulf- 
port—School will be erected. Greenwood—Pro- 
pose erection of 3-story school. 

Missouri. 

Protem—2-story school will be erected; $3,000. 
Breckenridge—School will be erected. Kirkwood 

Archts. Klipstein & Rathmann, St. Louis, have 
plans for 2-story school; $50,000. Joplin—High 
school will be erected. St. Louis—5-story acad- 
emy will be erected; $600,000. 

Montana. 

Boyes—School will be erected. Gildford—2- 
room school will be erected. Button—2-room 
school will be erected. Butte—School will be 
erected. Corvallis—School will be erected. 

Nebraska. 

Osceola—$33,000, bonds, were voted for high 
school. University Place—Site has been selected 
for gymnasium at the university. Lincoln—Farm 
Industry building will be erected at State Farm 


school will be 


School. Steele City—School will be erected. 
Omaha—Two schools will be erected. Lincola— 
Plans have been prepared for high school; 
$300,000. 


New Jersey. 
Elizabeth—2-room school will be erected. Dw 
mont—Two 2-story schools will be erected. Mor- 
ristown—Contract has been let for school. 
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DON’T USE THIS! 


Hf Sannin 


IW. O. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


New Mezico. 

Tumcumcari—School will be erected. 

New York. 

New York—Twenty-four schools will be erect- 
ed. Albany—Archt. Adolph Fleischman has plans 
for 2-story school. Syracuse—Archts. Merrick & 
Randall have plans for 4-story vocational high 
school; $275,000. Mt. Vernon—Archts. Goldwin. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, New York City, have plans 
for 3-story high school; $250,000. New York— 
Archt. T. J. Duff has plans for 3-story school; 
$30,000. Hemlock—Archt. H. T. Hatton, Roches- 
ter, has plans for 2-story school; Buffalo—Archt. 
G. M. Wolfe has plans for 3-story school; $60,000. 
Brentwood—Archt. I, E. Ditmars, New York City, 
has plans for 5-story school. Yonkers—Two 2- 
story schools will be erected ; $50,000 and $30,000. 
Chestertown—School will be erected. New York 
—Archts. Shire & Kaufman have plans for 6-story 
school; $100,000. Archts. McKim, Mead & White 
have plans for 10-story school. 





North Carolina. 

Charlotte—Site has been selected for $20,000 
school. Salem—School will be erected. 

North Dakota. 
Fredonia—School will be erected. Mandan 
School will be erected. Ambrose—School will be 
erected. Stebbins—School will be erected. Young 
town—School will be erected. Fessenden—School 
will be erected. Scranton—Propose issuance of 
bonds for school. Voltaire—School will be erected. 
Edmore—School will be erected. 

Ohio. 

Cleveland—School will be erected. Columbus 
Archts. D. Riebel & Sons have plans for 6-story 
administration buiiding; $150,000. Gilboa— 
Archt. R. A. Bradley, Fort Wayne, Ind., has plans 
for 6-room school. Cambridge—School will be 
erected. Girard—Propose erection of school. 
Portsmouth—School will be erected. Dayton 
School will be erected. New Lexington—Archt. 
Wm. P. Ginther, Akron, has plans for 2-story 
school ; $15,000. Ashtabula—$100,000, bonds, were 
voted for school. 

Oklahoma. 

Beaver—Archts. G. P. Washburn & Son, Otta- 
wa, Kans., have plans for 2-story school; $7,500. 
Wainwright—Archts. C. H. Sudhoelter & Co., 
Muskogee, have plans for 6-room school. Daven- 
port—Arecht. F. E. Fagerquist, Oklahoma City, 
has plans for school; $10,000. Chandler—Four 
Schools will be erected. 

Oregon. 

Umatilla—Site has been selected for school. 
New Bridge—Plans have been prepared for school 
in Eagle Valley. 


_ THE WIMMER 
Shade ‘‘Adjuster”’ 


for lowering shade from the 

top for upper light and venti- 

lation in the class room 
offices, etc. 


C. |. WIMMER & CO. 


MFRS. 
Columbus, 0. 





BRUCE’S 


School Architecture 
Fourth Edition--Get a Copy 


USE THIS! 





Plate 43083-—N 
WRITE FOR NELSON’S SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN BOOKLET 


WNELSOnN MEG. CoO. 


Pennsylvania. 

York—Archt. B. F. Willis has plans for two 
school buildings. Royersford—Archts. Lachman 
& Murphy, Philadelphia, have plans for 6-room 
school ; $15,000. Williamsport—Seminary will be 
erected; $30,000. Wilkesbarre—Archts. Welsh, 
Sturdevant & Poggi have plans for open-air 
school; $2,500. Greensburg—4-room school will 
be erected at Osburne. Philadelphia—Archts. 
Harris & Richards have plans for 2-story acad- 
emy. Reed—School will be erected. Reading 
3-Story school will be erected. Summithill—School 
will be erected. Beaver—School will be erected, 
Third Ward. Media—Propose erection of central 
school. 

Rhode Island. 

Cranston—4-room school will be erected. Provi- 
dence—Grammar school will be erected, East 
Providence. Pawtucket—Propose erection of 
Darlington school. Rumford—Grammar school 
will be erected. 

South Carolina. 

Rockhill—Training school will be erected. Lex- 
ington—Contract has been awarded for school. 


South Dakota. 

Dallas—School will be erected ; $20,000. Sioux 
Falls—Whittier school will be erected. Reliance 
—School will be erected. Sioux Falls—Plans have 
been prepared for 2-room school. Seneca—School 
will be erected. 

Teras. 


OR THIS! 





Plate A 4313-N 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wisconsin. 

Superior—Archts. Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Mil- 
waukee, have plans for school; $60,000. Stevens 
Point—Domestic science school will be erected; 
$80,000. Summit—Archt. A. C. Clas, Milwaukee, 
has plans for school. Highland—School will be 
erected. Walworth—School will be erected. 

Wyoming. 

Raymond—School will be erected. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Nov. 1-2-3. North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Fargo, N. D. 

Noy. 2-3-4. National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education at Cincinnati, O. Hon. 
Fred A. Geier, chairman of general local com- 
mittee. 

Nov. 3-4. Northern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Eastern Section) at Evanston. S. F. Par- 
sons, Secy., De Kalb, Ill. 

Novy. 3-4. Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Providence. W. H. Holmes, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Westerly; J. F. Deering, Secy., Arctic, R. I. 

Noy. 9-10-11. Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee. Miss Katherine Williams, 
Secy., 506 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Noy. 9-10. Central Ohio Teachers’ Association 
at Cincinnati. C. D. Everett, President, Colum- 
bus; Miss Stella Wilson, Secy., Sidney, Ohio. 

Nov. 9-10-11. Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 





be erected. 


for school. 


Burlington—Propose erection of school. 


East Radford—Normal school buildings will be 
erected ; $100,000. Myrtle—4-room school will be president. 


Cairo—High school will be erected for 
Grant District ; $30,000. 





School will be erected. League City 


Nov. 9-10. 
will be erected. Brownsville—6-room «at Topeka, Kans. 
school will be erected. High Island—Plans have Noy. 9-11. 
been prepared for school. Fort Worth—72-room tion at Hannibal. Luther Hardaway, Cape 
school will be erected . Sherman—Propose Girardeau, 
erection of school. Harrisburg—2-story school will 
Amelia—School will be erected. Bee- at Cincinnati. 
High school will be erected; $30,000. Nov. 11. 


Kansas State Teachers’ Association 


Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 


Mo., Secretary. 
Noy. 10-11. 


Ohio Central Teachers’ Association 


Missouri Society of Teachers of Sci- 


Utah ence and Mathematics at Hannibal, Mo. (with 


Salt Lake City—Archt. R. Kletting has plans M.S. T. A.). 
Nov. 27-2 
sociation at 


Vermont. 


L. D. Ames, Secy., Columbia, Mo. 


8-29. New York State Teachers’ As- 
Albany. George P. Bristol, Presi- 
dent, Ithaca, N. Y. Supt. Chas. W. Cole, local 


committeeman. 


Virginia. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1. Western Ohio Superintendents’ 
Round Table, at Dayton. FE. J. Brown, Dayton, 
O. E. Duff, South Solon, Secretary. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1-2. North Carolina State Teach- 


Washington. 


West Virginia. ciation at 


Dec. 1-2. 


DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE 


Our shade rolls up at the bottom at the same time that 
it lowers from the top. We have eliminated the slow and 
uncertain process of looping, folding or hooking. This drop 
shade will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Our rollers will not run away, because they are 
provided with a positive stop or locking device that auto- 
matically catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook 
the moment the operator releases his hold upon the bottom 
pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. Send us your estimates and we will send you samples, 
that will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. 
We prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 





ers’ Association at Raleigh. Chas. L. Coon, Presi- 
Bids have been received for school. dent. R. D. W. Connor, Secy., Raleigh, N. C. 
Propose issuance of bonds for school. Nov. 30-Dec. 1-2. Southern Educational Asso- 


Houston, Tex. M. A. Cassidy, Presi- 
Petersburg—$7,000, bonds, were voted for four dent, Lexington, Ky. 

Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 


LIGHT FOR MODERN 
—— BUILDINGS 


By having the shades 
hung on Johnson's 
Shade Adjusters. 
Now used in hun- 
dreds of schools and 
public buildings. 
Simple, Durable, 
Inexpensive. 
A permanent full size 
adjuster to School 
Boards prepaid. 
Send for booklet. 
R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
154 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

































are noted the world over for their geo- 
graphical accuracy. Lithographed, not 
printed—colors do not fade. Larger 
and better maps for the price than any 
competitor can furnish. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Our Maps and Globes show their 
superiority. We pe on approval. 
Examine, compare with others and re- 
turn any or all at our expense if not 
satisfactory. 

FIVE COMPLETE SERIES (135 dif- 
ferent maps), also FIVE sizes of 
GLOBES in ALL styles of mounting 

The largest variety published, in- 
cluding everything from the cheapest 
that are accurate to the best that are 
made. Tne experience of four score 


years ot perfection in map making is 
ack of our publications. 


Send for fine 88-page Catalog 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. =; s. 


86-88 Lake Street - - CHICAGO 


at Columbia University, New York City. A. H. 
Quinn, Secy., University Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dec. 1-2. Central Association of Mathematics 
and Science Teachers at Chicago. H. E. Cobb, 
Lewis Inst., Chicago, President. J. F. Mills, 330 
Webster Ave., Chicago, Secretary. 

Dec. 19-22. Southern California Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Los Angeles. L. E. Armstrong, San 
Francisco, Cal., Secretary. 

Dec. 26-29. Bay Section California Teachers’ 
Association at San Jose, Cal. L. E. Armstrong, 
San Francisco, Cal., Secretary. 

Dec. 26-29. Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociatiun at Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. Robbins, 
President, Bethlehem, Pa. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
Secy., Lancaster, Pa. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis. S. L. Scott, President, 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Little Rock. A. C. Millar, Conway, 
Ark., chairman of executive committee. 

Nov. 2-3-4. Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Detroit. 

Dec. 27-29. Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
at Springfield. Caroline Grote, Secretary, Ma- 
comb. 

Nov. 10-11. Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Cincinnati. President, C. D. Everett, Co- 
lumbus; chairman executive committee, I. N. 
Keyser, Urbana, O. 

Dec. 27-28-29. New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Atlantic City. Chas. B. Boyer, Sec- 
retary. 


SALARIES IN HELENA. 

The school board of Helena, Mont., has recently 
issued a pamphlet of rules to govern the em- 
ployment, promotion and salaries of teachers. 
These rules set standards which any board in the 
older sections of the country might well feel 
proud of; they reflect great credit upon the men 
who are responsible for them. 

The Helena schools will employ no person in the 
grades unless he or she is a graduate of a city 
normal school, or a state normal school, or a col- 
lege or university, or unless after three years of 
successful experience in a city of equal rank and 
at least one year of professional training. In the 
kindergarten only graduates of a regular kinder- 
garten training school are eligible. 

Candidates for teaching positions in the Helena 
high schools must be graduates of a university or 
college, or have scholarship equivalent to that of 
a college graduate, and must in addition have had 
at least one year’s teaching experience. In all 
cases preference is given to those who have had 
some professional training in addition to their 
academic preparation. 

Supervisors, directors and principals must in 
addition to the qualifications demanded of teach- 
ers give satisfaciory evidence of experience and 
special fitness for the positions to which they 
aspire. 

All new teachers are elected for a probationary 
period of not less than three months. At the 
close of this period, upon the recommendation of 
the principal and the endorsement of the super- 
intendent and board of education, a contract may 
be given the teacher for the remainder of the 
year. Should the teacher fail to receive the rec- 


ommendation of the principal and the endorse- 
ment of the superintendent and the board, his or 
her connection with the public schvols ceases. 


W.& A. K. Johnston’s Maps and Globes 
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The rules of the board contain a sensible but 
rather rigorous paragraph on the advancement 
of teachers. It reads: ‘Teachers’ salaries shall 
be advanced according to the schedule only upon 
recommendation of the superintendent that the 
service rendered, as shown by his observation and 
the reports of supervisors, directors and princi- 
pals has been such as to justify advancement. 

“There shall be no increase of salary or change 
in the terms of a contract, once begun, until the 
expiration of the same, unless for the purpose of 
correcting an error, and then only by a unanimous 
vote of the members of the board present at a 
meeting when a request for a change in a con- 
tract is considered.” 

The rules fixing the schedule of salaries divides 
the teachers into four classes: substitutes, kin- 
dergarten assistants, elementary teachers and 
high school teachers. 

The rate of remuneration of substitutes is $3 
per day in the kindergartens and elementary 
schools, and $4 per day in the high schools. No 
substitute is employed or paid for less than one- 
half day. 

Kindergarten directors are classed with ele- 
mentary teachers and receive the same pay. They 
must have at least two years’ experience in the 
kindergarten in addition to the training demanded 
for assistants. 

The latter are employed at a minimum of $600 
per year and are advanced to the following scale: 

Less than one year’s experience, $600. 

After one year’s experience, $690. 

After two years’ experience, $780. 

After three years’ experience, $840. 

After four years’ experience, $900. 

After five years’ experience, $960. 

Kindergarten assistants are not employed for 
their first year’s service in Helena at a higher 
salary than $780 and cannot be advanced a greater 
amount than $60 for the second year. 

The schedule for elementary teachers, includ- 
ing kindergarten directors, is as follows: 

Less than one year’s experience, $660. 

After one year’s experience, $750. 

After two years’ experience, $840. 

After three years’ experience, $930. 

After four years’ experience, $1,020. 

After six years’ experience, $1,080. 

After seven years’ experience, $1,140. 

After nine years’ experience, $1,200. 

No elementary teacher is paid more than $1,080 
for her first year in Helena. 

In the high school teachers start at $1,200 per 
annum and are given increases of $100 each 
year until a maximum of $1,600 is reached. Be- 
ginners of more than three years’ experience 
elsewhere are started at $1,400. 

The salaries of supervisors and directors are as 


follows: Min. Increase. Max. 


Physical Training ....... $1,160 $100 $1,800 
Assistants, Phys. Trg..... 1,100 75 1,400 
Manual Training ........ 1,800 100 2,000 
Assistants, Man. Trg..... 1,100 75 1,400 
Domestic Economy ...... 1,100 100 1,400 
Assistants, Dom. Econ.... 1,000 75 1,200 
SE Sets ccebese deeds 1,400 100 1,600 
ee ee re 1,400 100 1,600 
ee 1,200 100 1,400 


The maximum salaries of principals are fixed 
as follows: 

Two and three-room buildings, $1,250. 

Four-room buildings, $1,300. 

Five-room buildings, $1,350. 





FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique. Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
“» * & 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
| competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 
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Six-room buildings, $1,400. 
Seven-room buildings, $1,450. 
Eight-room buildings, $1,500. 

“Fifty dollars a year shall be added to the 
principal’s salary for each additional room above 
eight. It is provided that in fixing principals’ 
salaries only such schoolrooms shall be counted 
as are in actual use. 

“Should the number of rooms in actual use be 
increased or decreased during the school year, the 
principal’s salary shall be increased at the rate 
of $50 a year for each room added, and decreased 
at the rate of $50 a year for each room closed.” 

The method of paying the salaries provided in 
the schedule is arranged so that the teacher will 
have a considerable sum at the close of the school 
year and will in addition receive an installment 
at the opening of the following year. The rules 
read as follows: 

“Teachers shall be paid one-twelfth of the an- 
nual salary upon the fifth day of each calendar 
month, except in January, July and August. The 
fourth installment of salary shall be paid upon 
the last day of school preceding the Christmas 
vacation. The tenth and eleventh installments of 
salary shall be paid upon the last Friday of the 
school year, and the twelfth installment shall be 
paid upon the fifth day of September following. 
Provided, that when the fifth of the month falls on 
Sunday or a legal holiday, teachers shall be paid 
on the fourth of the month. 

“Teachers who render less than a full year’s 
service shall receive as many two-hundredths of 
the annual salary as the actual number of days 
taught. All legal holidays and days when the 
schools are closed by order of the board during 
the interval of service, except when it shall be 
found necessary to close the schools for the causes 
mentioned in Rule No. 16, shall be counted as 
days taught. Provided, that such teachers shall 
have complied with the rules of the board per- 
taining to “Resignations.” 

“Teachers whose resignations take effect at the 
close of school in June shall receive their tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth installments of salary the 
last Friday of the school year. 

“The balance of salary due a teacher who has 
not taught a full year, and whose resignation 
takes effect at the close of the school year, shall be 
found by substracting from as many two-hun- 
dredths of the annual salary as the number of 
days actually taught, the sum of all installments 
of salary already paid said teacher. The re- 
mainder will be the balance due. 

“When the salary of a teacher is changed dur- 
ing the year, all the installments paid the teacher, 
after the time when the new salary takes effect, 
shall be at the rate of one-twelfth of the new an- 
nual salary, except the last installment, which 
shall be the balance due the teacher. 

“When the salary of a teacher is changed dur- 
ing the year, find the amount due the teacher 
under the two contracts as follows: Add as many 
two-hundredths of the salary under the first con- 
tract as the teacher taught days under this con- 
tract, to as many two-hundredths of the salary 
under the new contract as the teacher taught 
days under this contract. The sum will be the 
amount earned under the two contracts.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Report of Science Division New York State 
Museum. John M. Clarke, director. Bulletin 
No. 498. 297 pages. State Education Depart- 
ment. 
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The Half-Time Work Plan. 

The advantages of the “half-time school and 
half-time work” plan, first introduced in the 
United States in the university of Cincinnati, 
are not only educational and economic but also 
hygienic in character according to “American 
Medicine.” In fact, that publication holds ed- 
itorially that the benefits of intermittent work 
and study have been known so long that “the 
public school system deserves severe censure for 
fuiling to use the system. No child can be kept 
steadily at work, for its powers of concentration 
are too feeble. A month old baby can keep at- 
tcntion fixed only a few seconds and though this 
period rapidly lengthens it is still very short 
until well along towards puberty. Tired little 
students merely sleep with their eyes open, and 
much of the time in school is worse than wasted, 
fcr they are unduly exhausted by the effort to 
keep at attention and they should then be at 
some active employment, preferably out doors. 
When they are compelled to work half time they 
are mentally rested. The bigger ones really 
think of their lessons in the week at the bench. 
Experience shows that they are keener to know 
and are constantly asking questions which not 
infrequently puzzle the teachers. Why cannot 
New York City’s merchants, manufacturers and 
teachers get together the same way, and nearly 
dcuble the school capacity? Of course the 
lower grades where most of the overcrowding 
occurs are really nurseries, for the little tots are 
too young to learn or work, but the upper grades 
would be relieved, the pupils get better mental 
training while learning to earn a living or ac- 
tually earning apprentice wages, and we would 
keep them at school longer. It surely is worth 
trying, and we would even suggest trying it in 
domestic service. Many a housekeeper would 
take such a pupil for half work, or even two at 
whole work alternate weeks. The whole system 
is based on such solid scientific foundations, 
that it has come to stay. Why delay in adopt- 
ing what is so simple‘and effective? The Car- 
negie Foundation would do more good in find- 
ing jobs for these half-timers, than dabbling in 
medical affairs it doesn’t understand. Why not 
have half-timers in medical colleges, who could 
spend half the day or alternate weeks as ap- 
prentices to busy practitioners? The latter 
would get many a new idea from the labora- 
tories. It does seem then that the constant ef- 
forts to end the number of half-timers are in 
the wrong direction. Get jobs for them.” 

The Health Hazard of Teaching. 

Publie school teaching, according to Secre- 
tary Lyman A. Best of the New York board 
of retirement, is not a light and healthful oc- 
cupation. Mr. Best, in his annual report, re- 
cently issued, seeks to correct the idea that be- 
cause teachers have short hours and long va- 
cations their work is easy. 

“Thirty-nine per cent of the teachers who 
have been retired in the last six years were suf- 
fering from nervous breakdown, while a con- 
siderable number had heart disease.” 

Children coming to school from homes where 
contagious diseases are housed, and unsanitary 
school rooms,” Mr. Best says, “are responsible 
for much of the danger to which a teacher is 
subject.” He adds: 

“Studies made by the writer concerning the 
prevalence of contagious diseases among chil- 
dren of the city at different periods of the 
year show conclusively that under conditions 
as they prevail in most schools of the city— 
improper ventilation, improper sweeping and 


He says: 
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dusting, the use of the common drinking cup, 
the schoolroom is the center from which many 
contagious diseases are distributed. The oc- 
cupation of a teacher as well as that of a pupil 
must be classed as extra-hazardous as long as 
the school room is contaminated by bacteria- 
laden dust. 

“Taking the statistics of the retired teach- 
ers of this city one can readily find all the 
proof necessary to establish the contention that 
cur profession is one that requires a_ vast 
amount of nervous and physical stamina; 
since the establishment of our fund in 1904 
there have been retired 1,492 teachers to Feb. 
1, 1911. Of these only one-tenth have been 
retired on account of age or length of serv- 
ice. The other nine-tenths have applied for 
retirement on the ground of physical or men- 
tal inefficiency.” 

A HOMEMADE PAPER DRINKING CUP. 

The Chicago board of health has been so im- 
pressed with the dangers of the common drink- 
ing cup that one of its experts has recently de- 
vised a paper drinking cup which can be made 
by anyone. The cups were shown at the recent 
Child Welfare Exhibit, in the Chicago Colise- 
um, and attracted much attention from children. 
The cup is made out of a sheet of paper, about 
8 inches square, and can be used six or seven 
times by the same child. Any sort of white 
paper may be used, but it has been found that 
an oiled paper or a flat writing paper lasts the 
longest. 

The diagram on this page illustrates the 
folding of the cup. 

Secure a sheet of paper about 8x10 inches 
square. Fold it in the middle from the corner 
A to the corner B (figures 1 and 2). 

Next take the yppermost free corners J and 
K and fold down on each side to about one- 
third of the distance between the top and the 
bottom (figure 3). Next take the free corner 
A and bring it almost up to the point D, and 
fold along the line C. E. (figure 4). Then take 
the free corner K and insert it into the exposed 
fold between A and C. Now take the free 
corner B and bring it to C on the other 
side of the paper, taking the free corner J into 
the exposed fold D. B. on that side (figure 5). 





CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 





Send for samples of full line 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Open the center, press in the bottom to give 
the structure rigidity and fill with water. 

Any child can learn to make the cup in a few 
minutes. It may be carried between the pages 
of a book or any place where an ordinary envel- 
ope can be placed. Thousands of children in 
Chicago schoolhouses, where it has thus far been 
found impossible to place bubbling cups, have 
made use of the homemade cups described above 
during the past few months. 


The Colorado state board of health has re- 
cently issued a letter calling the attention of 
school authorities to a law which prohibits 
the use of common drinking cups in schools 
and colleges. The communication places spe- 
cial emphasis upon the danger of dipping in- 
dividual cups into water pails or tanks, and 
directs that the containers be covered against 
dust and air and be provided with a faucet. 
School authorities are asked to clean the ves- 
sels once a day and to scald them weekly. 
Sterilizers for cups are desirable, according 
to the board. 

Clinton, Mass., and Seattle, Wash., are re- 
cent converts to the paper towel idea. 





Details of Paper Drinking Cup Which Can Be Made By Any School Child. 
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Indigestion 
The use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is especially recommended in many forms 
of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, particularly 
where the patient suffers from pains in the 


stomach or chest, continued sense of hunger, 
nausea or avid stomach. 

For Nervous Disorders. The use of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate has been found 
exceedingly valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing mental and 
physical endurance, and as a general tonic. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


N 
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If your druggist can't supply you send 25 cents to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. for trial 
size bottle, postage paid. 
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Selfish Nobility. 

Harold, aged 9, came home one day so bruised 
and dirty that his mother was thrown into a 
state of marked perturbation. 

“Mercy!” she exclaimed in horror. “How 
on earth, my child, did you get your clothes and 
face into such a state?” 

“T was trying to keep a little boy from getting 
licked,” was Harold’s virtuous, if hesitating re- 
ply. 

“Well, that was fine!” said his 
parent. “I am pround of you, sonny. 
the little boy ?”’ 

“Me.” 


mollified 


Who was 


Would Catch It Later. 

A hoosier lad, according to the Indianapolis 
News, wished to go fishing, but his mama re- 
fused to permit him to go near the water. 
Johnny, nevertheless, slipped out and went to 
Fall creek, where he fished for an hour or more. 
On his way back home he met a neighbor, who 
was surprised to see Johnny carrying a fish- 
pole. 

“Hello, Johnny,” 
fishing ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Johnny answered. 

“What did you catch?” 

“W-w-why, I haven’t been home yet.” 


“Been 


said the neighbor. 





The Professor—“Some people are continually 
wanting to know the why and wherefore of 


everything. ‘They are not content to 
facts as they find them.” 
The Janitor—“Yaw. 


why it is?” 


accept 


That’s so, I wonder 
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THE LAKE HISTORY STORIES 


are ideal in subject matter and style for the upper grades. 
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School Soand Journal 


Professor (die Abs- 


chiedsrede an_ seine 
Abiturienten _ schlies- 
send): “Da Sie jetz 


hinaus in das akadem- 
Leben 


so hueten Sie sich vor 


ische treten, 


allen Saufgesellschaf- 
Biertrinken 
Denken 


ten ; 
macht dumm. 


Sie an mich!” 


A Competent School Official. 

There was a quarrel among the school board 
men once in an Essex town, and an official 
from London was sent down to settle it. The 
official gathered the board about him. He 
said he would hear the chairman first. 

“What, Mr. Chairman,” he began, “was the 
cause of this quarrel?” 

“Well, ye see, sir,’ said the chairman, “we 
had an argyment over spellin’ and I wrote— 
to” — 

“You’re a 
man. 


liar!” broke in another board 
“You can’t write!” 
Precocious Baby. 

A professor of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has greatly endeared himself to the 
students on account of his kind-heartedness, 
has one particular failing—that of 
mindedness. 

According to the Philadelphia Times the pro- 
fessor visited his married nephew a few days 
ago and had listened to the young wife’s praise 
of her first born. 

The gentleman felt that he must say some- 
thing to give the impression that he was in- 
terested. 

“Can the dear 
quired quietly. 

“Walk?” shouted the mother. 
been walking for five months!” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed 
again into abstraction. 
must have got!” 


absent- 


little fellow walk?” he in- 


“Why he has 


the professor, lapsing 
“What a long way he 


Teacher—What gender is the word money ¢ 
Johnnie—Feminine! 
Teacher—Feminine! 
out ? 
Johnnie 


How do you make that 


Well, money talks! 

A little girl in the Bowdoin school, Boston, 
was naughty one morning, refusing to obey 
ker teacher. Repentance crept in by the after- 
noon and she wrote this note: 

“Dear Teacher: I am sorry I was disobedient 
this morning. Please forgive and forget. Alice. 

P.S. Please let me know when you forget.” 


An Educational Pointer. 
Binks, “Jorkins, the half-back, learned some- 


thing at the midwinter exams.” 
Jenks. “What was it?” 
Binks. “Why, just what the drop-kick 


means.” 


Teacher 

Tommy—“C-a— 

Teacher (encouragingly)—“Well, what do we 
drink at evening ?”’ 

Tommy (promptly)—‘Beer.” 

According to the Tatler an English school- 
mistress received the following interesting let- 
ter from the mother of one of her pupils: 


“Tommy, spell cat.” 
” 


NEW YORK | 


DIXON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. = 


JOSED Dixon Gruciblé 60, 





This is Dixon’s ‘* Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 











Jersey City, N. J, 








“Dear Miss—You writ me about whipping 
my sun. I hearby give you permission to beet 
him enytime it is necessary to lern him lessons, 
He is just like his father; you have to lern him 
with a club. Pound nowledge into him. I 
want him to get it, and don’t pay no attenshun 
tc what his father says. I’ll handle him.” 


Teacher—“Now then, Johnny, can you tell 
me why your father sends you to school?” 

Johnny—“Yessum ; he knows I wouldn’t come 
if he didn’t.” 


“Do you mean to say that you let Alice beat 
you at spelling? And you always with so 
much better marks than hers!” 

“Yes, mamma,” meekly, “but I couldn’t help 
Fos 

“Why? What was the matter with you?” 

“Mamma, I—I was spell-bound!” 


“Madam, what ails the child?” asked the stern 
person in the seat opposite the squalling baby. 

“Aw, let the woman alone,” said one of two 
’rah ’rah lads one seat back, “that’t its class 
yell.” 


Teacher—“Why don’t you answer the ques- 
tions in class, Fred?” 

Fred—“You yourself told us only the other 
day to remember that ‘speech is silver but si- 
lence is gold.’ ” 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 


44-60 East 23d St. 
NEW YORK 


323-325 East 23d St. 
CHICAGO 
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. CHARTS. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Oo, 3. Sate ta 5 are Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peckham, Litt’e & Co...... - Y. Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O 
> Peckham, Little & Co..... 7 Za American Seating Co., N.Y. Ch’go Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co.. Chicago 
American Seating Co..N.Y., Ch’go McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
v Milton Bradley Co..... Springfield Haney School Furn. Co....... : 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co...-Phila, © Grand Rapids, Mich. LIQUID SLATING. 
mm We A, WOW ec cccvcces Chicago S 
» A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago Columbia ae ee eh N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
' Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago» ‘wk’ Rowles Po'Chieneo McConnell Sch. Sup. Co. 
‘ L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. peony co! €° Haney School Furniture Co.. 
4 POCO Gi Viis os 6656.45 6x0 bd 98s es gg tag oe Pe Aa ng cecescecere Grand Rapids, Mich. 
.Arlington Heights, Ill. Pet , Cae, 0., ourn, * Columbia School Supply Co.. 
\ Sree Pre T EI SSECCLECCCES ST | ee Beene Indianapolis, 
CLASS PINS. tte Arlington Heights, Ill. “Oe A Gaeties . 35. ct Chicago 
, ASS NS. l. A Murrav & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
i Bastian Bros. Co., Dept. 767.. FIRE ESCAPES. Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 
} Stee eee eenees Rochester, N. Y. Good Products Co....... Chicago 


Dow Wire & Iron Works.... 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. ttre seeeee Louisville, Ky 
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: N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 

Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. y. American Seating Co., N.Y,, = go W. A. Choate ...... Albany, N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co., Phila. 

appre Indianapoiie, ind. =F. Bieste Boek Bate Ge., N.Y. Columbia School Supply Co... 





4 tated Caen Grand Rapids, Mich. 


POCEE GB VOR e 060 oi ctsvesevesrievn 
.Arlington Heights, 


at A PT et et Pk ee 
The names given below are those of the leading and most 
reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 
None other can receive a place in this Directory. Every- 
thing required in or about a school house may be secured 
Dromptly and at the lowest market price by ordering 
from these Firms. 


P LAW By (yx ay Hy Ry o:2 
PEDAL PRO SAY Ads Hh Xb 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co......... + PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
(4€4002660000468084 St. Louis, Mo. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros........ (See Clocks—Program. ) 


6442068 44605 anes Chicopee, Mass 
Durand-Steel Locker Co., Chicago RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co.......... ROOFING—SLATE. 
eet euesene Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. E. J. Johnson ......... New York 
Penn. Struct. — Om. Cenecece 
JUAL TRAINING RENCHES ~ -:-:-:--:- Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
MANU ye TRAINING BENCHES. Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
Gran@ Rapiés Band Gorey Ge _ 0 6.0026 6b000s5nsnsias Bangor, Pa. 
‘was baaweed Grand Rapids, Mich. Main-Bangor Slate Co.,Bangor,Pa. 
Oliver Machinery Co.......... 


e vec eescces Grand Rapids, Mich. SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 

éonssuecanees Indianapolis, Ind. Peck-Hammond Co.....Cincinnati 
Economy Drawing oe Lewis & Kitchen, Ch’'go, Kas. City 

6 6 4-608.0 4040054060 bERS oledo, . 


H. Rowe Mfg. Co..Newag®?, Mich. FIXTURES. 
CG. GUPMGINEON 22. cc cc ccs Chicago SANITARY = - 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
Chandler & Barber ...... MO  nganncidecesansciu Bangor, Pa. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg Co....... Main-Bangor Slate Co.,Bangor,Pa. 
646094004 6090904008 Aurora, Ill. Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
BM a6 o 0 06a eenres Baston, Pa. 
MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. Omega Slate Company......... 
eeccccesccccocese -..- Bangor, Pa. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... Peck-Hammond Co., Cincinnati, O. 
bee eaeee ne Grand Rapids, Mich. |, wolf Mig. Co.........Chicago 
Oliver Machinery Co..........+-. Jas. B. Clow & Sons ..... Chicago 
tees ee tenes Grand Rapids, Mich. Lewis & Kitchen ........Chicago 
C. Christiansen ..cccccee Chicago Rundle-Spence Mtg.Co.. Milwaukee 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago wo. Nel Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. yw 4H. Poundey £ Mfg. eee 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co....00. cee eee eees Belleville, 11. 
24.0060 0656656 09600-856 Aurora, Ill 

Chandler & Barber ....... Boston SCHOOL BLANKS. 

MAPS. Peckham, Little ee , 

American Seating Co ‘go 

Peckham, Little & Co.......  £ McConnell Sch. Sup. Co. .Phila. 

American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch 6° BW. A. Rowles ........ .Chicago 

McConnell Sch. Sup. Co. ...Phila. A. J. Nystrom & Co....... Chicago 


Haney Schoo] Furniture ead 
isdane-waad Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 


L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis, 


"95° "g* theses Indianapolis, Ind. SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
We A, MOWED cvcsicr . -Chicago - 
W. & A. K. Johnston.....Chicago (See Desks — Sent 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago F 
Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago = sical 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis,. SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


POE DB VOI. cc ccccccesosceses 


peeeeeree Arlington Heights, 1. ‘See General School Supplies.) 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 


a “Chg, Lewis & Kitchen ........+++.- 
Eagle Pencil Co....... ae. | (COUN Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
Eberhard Faber ...... N. Y. City 


STATIONERY. 


Columbia School Supply Co.... 
owe 666468 ConbS Indianapolis, Ind. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 


F.H-Cook & Co., Leominster, Mass. Beckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago 
Peckham, Little & Co....... is Ee . . 

BM. W. A. ROWS. .ccccves Chicago 
Eagle Pencil Co........ N. Y. City McC Sch < ly c 
Eberhard Faber........ N. ¥. City McConnell School Supply Co.... 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 0 "tt ttt ttt tet eeeeees Philadelphia 


kjaétdneeeumes Jersey City, N. J. 
zB. b+ 8 A Tc ictinee Chicago TYPEWRITERS. 
eckley-Cardy Co........ Chicago ™ 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis, Remington Typewriter Co..N. Y. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co... 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. -“""""""""""*: New York, N. Y. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co..N.Y. VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Eagle Pencil Co........ N. Y. City 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co... 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL esses apse tes ae Conn. 
APPARATUS. acuum Engineering 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 


¢6564%645 0600000080885 New York 
Electric Renovator Mfg. Co. 
iceuéstvasnes Indianapolis, Ind. a 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co. ...... Chicago United Electric Co.... 


eo cccoseseeceesceee Pittsburg, “Pa. 
-Canton, O. 

PLASTER CASTS. VISES. 
Cc. Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Columbia School Supply Co.... 


Sedwhbae tena Indianapolis, Ind. 

PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. Oliver Machinery Co........... 
bseetuebaen Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 


A. G. BpalGing GB BVGB.cccsecee §«_—varccccvsccccccccses Aurora, I). 
6on.0eeuda bene eee Chicopee, Mass. . 
W. ©. TOG. cevvecsescs Chicago WALL DEAFENING 
PLUMBING FIXTURES. Samuel Cabot ........e66. Boston 
L. Wolf Mfg. CO..ccscses Chicago 


James B. Clow & Sons....Chicago WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Lewis & Kitchen, Ch'go, Kas, City 


Rundle Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee Milton-Bradley Co., Spring’d,Mass. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co.......-.0<:. Am, Crayon Co.....Sandusky, O. 
..St. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill, Devoe, Dept. 5..Chicago & N. Y. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
American Portable House Co... 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 


= errr te Chicago 
066eseeeesneeeend Seattle, Wash. BE, W. A. Rowles ........Chicago 
ea , ae Columbus, O. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 


8 ACCESSORIES, WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
tandard Electri . Bost o TE 
ues- Fred Frick ‘Clock oe Pe ae Ol LOCKERS. Bausch & Lomb., Rochester, N. Y. Oliver Machinery Co........... 

M7ssisenk teen ne Waynesboro, Pa. Hess Warming and Ventilating Hess Warming and Ventilating Cc. H. Stoelting Co. ...... CRIGRMOD cocccocenses Grand Rapids, Mich, 
| ™ W. POGSS o cvscecccs Chicago A 2ivecrkes casbvavac Chicago 2 Verererrevrrr rrr rrr Chicago McIntosh Stereop. Co.....Chicago Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
tner 
gi- WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 

9 EASIEST WRITING. 
ER FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. aL 
LONGEST WEARING. 


Teachers supplied with 
samples on request. 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 


95 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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The Fairhaven, Mass., High School 


Presented to his native town by the late Henry H. Rogers 


This school building 
is probably the most ex- 
pensively finished and 
furnished of any high 
school in the United 
States. 


Fully equipped with a 
complete Electric 
Master, Secondary and 
Program Clock system, 
finished to match the in- 
terior wood trim. 
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BRIGH AM, COVENEY & BISBEE, Archt's. 
Boston, Mass. 


CLOCK SYSTEM MANUFACTURED AND INSTALLED BY 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Hudson Terminal 35 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 


58 Church Street SEND FOR CATALOG § 32 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


62 Post Street 





Superior Merit 
Has made this by far 
Our Best Year 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity In every schoolhouse—are produced by 


The Neatfit Adjustable Cover | 


5 . ae moe 99 
is Guaranteed to wear a full School Year || | Cabot S Deafening Quilt 


School Men Like Them | It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 


flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 


will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 
Send for Samples and Prices. 


We also make the Neatfit and the Syracuse Covers. “T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school house deafening, 


The National Book Cover Co. 5 Sa 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 








